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REVIEWING THE PRESIDENT’S 
FISCAL YEAR 2013 BUDGET PROPOSAL 
FOR THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Wednesday, March 28, 2012 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Committee on Education and the Workforce 
Washington, DC 


The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:03 a.m., in room 
2128, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. John Kline [chairman 
of the committee] presiding. 

Present: Representatives Kline, Petri, Biggert, Platts, Foxx, 
Goodlatte, Hunter, Roe, Thompson, Walberg, DesJarlais, Hanna, 
Rokita, Bucshon, Barletta, Roby, Heck, Ross, Kelly, Miller, Kildee, 
Andrews, Scott, Woolsey, Hinojosa, McCarthy, Tierney, Kucinich, 
Holt, Davis, Bishop, and Fudge. 

Staff present: Jennifer Allen, Press Secretary; Katherine 
Bathgate, Press Assistant/New Media Coordinator; James 
Bergeron, Director of Education and Human Services Policy; Casey 
Buboltz, Coalitions and Member Services Coordinator; Heather 
Couri, Deputy Director of Education and Human Services Policy; 
Cristin Datch, Professional Staff Member; Lindsay Fryer, Profes- 
sional Staff Member; Amy Raaf Jones, Education Policy Counsel 
and Senior Advisor; Barrett Karr, Staff Director; Brian Melnyk, 
Legislative Assistant; Krisann Pearce, General Counsel; Mandy 
Schaumburg, Education and Human Services Oversight Counsel; 
Dan Shorts, Legislative Assistant; Alex Sollberger, Communica- 
tions Director; Linda Stevens, Chief Clerk/ Assistant to the General 
Counsel; Alissa Strawcutter, Deputy Clerk; Brad Thomas, Senior 
Education Policy Advisor; Kate Ahlgren, Minority Investigative 
Counsel; Tylease Alii, Minority Clerk; Kelly Broughan, Minority 
Staff Assistant; Daniel Brown, Minority Policy Associate; Steven 
Byrd, Minority Detailee, Education; Jody Calemine, Minority Staff 
Director; Tiffany Edwards, Minority Press Secretary for Education; 
Jamie Fasteau, Minority Deputy Director of Education Policy; 
Brian Levin, Minority New Media Press Assistant; Kara 
Marchione, Minority Senior Education Policy Advisor; Megan 
O’Reilly, Minority General Counsel; Julie Peller, Minority Deputy 
Staff Director; and Laura Schifter, Minority Senior Education and 
Disability Advisor. 

Chairman Kline. A quorum being present, the committee will 
come to order. Good morning. 
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Welcome back, Secretary Duncan. We realize your time is valu- 
able and we appreciate the opportunity to speak with you today 
about the president’s budget proposal. 

When we met this time last year we discussed the importance of 
using taxpayer dollars wisely, particularly in these times of eco- 
nomic instability. We identified areas of education spending that 
have failed to show results and stressed the need for an education 
system that is more accountable, transparent, and flexible. Most 
notably, my colleagues and I reiterated our support for a less cost- 
ly, less intrusive federal role in the nation’s classrooms. 

The committee has since worked to eliminate unnecessary pro- 
grams and reduce federal intervention in schools and colleges. As 
you know, we recently approved two pieces of legislation to rewrite 
elementary and secondary education law and also secured bipar- 
tisan House passage of a bill that will get rid of unnecessarily bur- 
densome federal regulations affecting the institutions of higher 
education. 

Regrettably, the administration has taken a markedly different 
course, advancing several programs and initiatives that make the 
federal role in education more costly and more intrusive. In his fis- 
cal year 2013 budget proposal the president requests nearly $70 
billion for the Department of Education plus an additional $13 bil- 
lion in mandatory spending for Pell Grants, bringing the total to 
roughly $83 billion, a 40 percent increase in the department’s 
budget from the time the president took office. Furthermore, the 
president requests another $65 billion in funds for new community 
college, teacher, and school construction programs as part of his 
American Jobs Act. 

Despite ramping up funding for pet projects and unauthorized 
programs, such as Race to the Top, school improvement grants. In- 
vesting in Innovation, and others, I am disappointed the presi- 
dent’s budget proposal once again neglects to increase support for 
Part B of the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act. Mr. Sec- 
retary, you and I have previously discussed the importance of this 
program, which helps States and school districts improve services 
and education access for students with special needs. 

The administration couldn’t be bothered to put even one addi- 
tional dollar toward the IDEA Part B program, which benefits stu- 
dents in virtually every school in America, yet the president can 
find billions of dollars to put toward school construction and teach- 
er union bailouts. It is unacceptable to continue defaulting on this 
obligation. We must stop wasting taxpayer dollars on new and inef- 
fective programs, reassess our priorities, and make the tough 
choices necessary to uphold our commitment to all students. 

I am also troubled by the department’s newfound penchant for 
advancing programs and initiatives that further expand the federal 
role in education without any congressional input or engagement. 
The conditional waivers plan presents a clear example of this 
trend. Not only does the plan empower the Secretary of Education 
to unilaterally dictate federal education policy — with questionable 
legal standing — ^but the obscure process for granting these quid pro 
quo waivers leads me to question whether States are being pres- 
sured to adopt the administration’s preferred reforms. 
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Furthermore, this waivers initiative distracts from House and 
Senate progress to rewrite K-12 law, which should he our shared 
goal. While areas of disagreement must still he addressed, both 
chambers have produced legislation to reauthorize the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. To cease working with us at this 
point signals a dearth of leadership in the executive branch. 

The higher education proposals outlined in the present budget 
represent another expansion of federal authority that I fear will ul- 
timately lead to more headaches for students, parents, and institu- 
tions. We all want to help more students realize the dream of a col- 
lege degree. However, we must be extremely cautious about policies 
that manipulate student loan interest rates and use need-based 
student aid subsidies, such as the Perkins Loan and Work Study 
programs, as bargaining chips to impose federal price controls. 

Addressing the challenge of rising college costs merits thoughtful 
discussion among leaders in Washington as well as State and high- 
er education officials. We must expose and resolve the underlying 
factors that are fueling this trend. Students and their families need 
lasting solutions, not employ promises and short-term initiatives 
that kick the can down the road. 

One area in which I believe we can forge agreement is the presi- 
dent’s proposal to make higher education data more transparent 
and accessible for students and their parents. According to recent 
reports, a majority of student loan borrowers admit they didn’t 
fully understand what they were getting into when they took out 
student loans. Republicans have long fought to help families and 
students access clear, comparable information about the real bot- 
tom-line cost of a college education. 

I am interested in discussing this issue with you, Mr. Secretary, 
as part of a larger dialogue regarding responsible initiatives that 
meet the needs of students and taxpayers. 

Improving education in America is a priority for everyone in this 
room. However, we cannot make progress in this endeavor if the 
administration continues to bypass Congress and promote its own 
costly education agenda. 

I look forward to your testimony, Mr. Secretary, and hope we can 
find a way to move past what has become an increasingly bumpy 
road. 

I will now recognize the distinguished senior Democratic member 
of the committee, George Miller, for his opening remarks. 

[The statement of Mr. Kline follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. John Kline, Chairman, 

Committee on Education and the Workforce 

Welcome back, Secretary Duncan, to the Education and the Workforce Committee. 
We realize your time is valuable and we appreciate the opportunity to speak with 
you today about the president’s budget proposal. 

When we met this time last year, we discussed the importance of using taxpayer 
dollars wisely, particularly in these times of economic instability. We identified 
areas of education spending that have failed to show results, and stressed the need 
for an education system that is more accountable, transparent, and flexible. Most 
notably, my colleagues and I reiterated our support for a less costly, less intrusive 
federal role in the nation’s classrooms. 

The committee has since worked to eliminate unnecessary programs and reduce 
federal intervention in schools and colleges. As you know, we recently approved two 
pieces of legislation to rewrite elementary and secondary education law, and also 
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secured bipartisan House passage of a bill that will get rid of unnecessarily burden- 
some federal regulations affecting institutions of higher education. 

Regrettably, the administration has taken a markedly different course, advancing 
several programs and initiatives that make the federal role in education more costly 
and more intrusive. In his Fiscal Year 2013 budget proposal, the president requests 
nearly $70 billion for the Department of Education plus an additional $13 billion 
in mandatory spending for Pell Grants, bringing the total to roughly $83 billion — 
a 40 percent increase in the department’s budget from the time the president took 
office. Furthermore, the president requests another $65 billion in funds for new 
community college, teacher, and school construction programs as part of his Amer- 
ican Jobs Act. 

Despite ramping up funding for pet projects and unauthorized programs, such as 
Race to the Top, school improvement grants. Investing in Innovation, and others, 
I am disappointed the president’s budget proposal once again neglects to increase 
support for Part B of the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act. 

Mr. Secretary, you and I have previously discussed the importance of this pro- 
gram, which helps States and school districts improve services and education access 
For students with special needs. The administration couldn’t be bothered to put even 
one additional dollar toward the IDEA Part B program, which benefits students in 
virtually every school in America, yet the president can find billions of dollars to 
put toward school construction and teacher union bailouts. It is unacceptable to con- 
tinue defaulting on this obligation. We must stop wasting taxpayer dollars on new 
and ineffective programs, reassess our priorities, and make the tough choices nec- 
essary to uphold our commitment to all students. 

I am also troubled by the department’s newfound penchant for advancing pro- 
grams and initiatives that further expand the federal role in education — without 
any Congressional input or engagement. The conditional waivers plan presents a 
clear example of this trend. Not only does the plan empower the Secretary of Edu- 
cation to unilaterally dictate federal education policy — with questionable legal 
standing — but the obscure process for granting these quid pro quo waivers leads me 
to question whether States are being pressured to adopt the administration’s pre- 
ferred reforms. 

Furthermore, this waivers initiative distracts from House and Senate progress to 
rewrite K-12 law, which should be our shared goal. While areas of disagreement 
must still be addressed, both chambers have produced legislation to reauthorize the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act. To cease working with us at this point 
signals a dearth of leadership in the executive branch. 

The higher education proposals outlined in the president’s budget represent an- 
other expansion of federal authority that I fear will ultimately lead to more head- 
aches for students, parents, and institutions. We all want to help more students re- 
alize the dream of a college degree. However, we must be extremely cautious about 
polices that manipulate student loan interest rates and use need-based student aid 
subsidies such as the Perkins Loan and Work Study programs as bargaining chips 
to impose federal price controls. 

Addressing the challenge of rising college costs merits thoughtful discussion 
among leaders in Washington as well as State and higher education officials. We 
must expose and resolve the underlying factors that are fueling this trend. Students 
and their families need lasting solutions — not empty promises and short-term initia- 
tives that kick the can down the road. 

One area in which I believe we can forge agreement is the president’s proposal 
to make higher education data more transparent and accessible for students and 
their parents. According to recent reports, a majority of student loan borrowers 
admit they didn’t fully understand what they were getting into when they took out 
student loans. Republicans have long fought to help families and students access 
clear, comparable information about the real bottom-line cost of a college education. 
I am interested in discussing this issue with you, Mr. Secretary, as part of a larger 
dialogue regarding responsible initiatives that meet the needs of students and tax- 
payers. 

Improving education in America is a priority for everyone in this room. However, 
we cannot make progress in this endeavor if the administration continues to bypass 
Congress and promote its own costly education agenda. I look forward to your testi- 
mony, Secretary Duncan, and hope we can find a way to move past what has be- 
come an increasingly bumpy road. 


Mr. Miller. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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And welcome, Mr. Secretary, and thank you for spending time 
with the committee. First of all, I would like to thank you for your 
tireless commitment to improving education for all students. From 
children in early childhood programs to college students, I agree 
with you and President Obama that education is the cornerstone 
of economic security for individuals and for our country. 

Just last week another report was issued on the importance of 
high quality education system and maintaining our nation’s status 
in the world. An independent task force launched by Council on 
Foreign Relations found that the U.S. education system is facing a 
national security crisis. 

The chairs of that report, former New York City School System 
Chancellor Joel Klein and former Secretary of State Condoleezza 
Rice, say that education failures pose several threats to our na- 
tional security. These failures threaten our economic growth and 
our competitiveness and U.S. physical security and intellectual 
property. 

The report found that among those who are qualified for the 
armed services, many are not academically prepared. An alarming 
30 percent don’t pass the military’s aptitude test. Simply put, our 
students are not being prepared well enough to protect our national 
security or to compete in the global workforce. 

As we all know the role of quality education plays in growing and 
maintaining a strong economy, a role that will only become more 
important over time. Yet last week the House Republicans intro- 
duced, and passed out of the Budget Committee for fiscal year 
2013, a budget that threatens our education system and therefore 
the strength of our economy. 

We should be investing in the education system. Instead, the Re- 
publican budget cuts Title I, denying critical support for thousands 
of schools and millions of children; cuts support to keep teachers 
in the classroom as opposed on to the unemployment line; cuts sup- 
port for special education — the president may not have added 
money to special education but he didn’t cut $2 billion, as the Re- 
publicans are doing in their budget — and support for students with 
disabilities and teachers who educate them and cuts access to Head 
Start. 

The Republican budget also is devastating to higher education 
and slashes the Pell Grant program and eliminates eligibility re- 
quirements intended to ensure the students who need Pell the most 
benefit from the program. The Republican budget makes student 
loans more expensive for students with financial need by allowing 
the interest rate to double in July of this year and by removing the 
in-school interest subsidies. 

We should not ask low-income and middle-income Americans to 
shoulder the burden of the entire deficit reduction while simulta- 
neously delivering massive tax cuts to the richest 1 percent and 
preserving huge giveaways to oil companies. And yet, this is what 
the Republican budget will do and what the House was debating 
this week. 

We know from the president’s budget it doesn’t have to be that 
way. We can be fiscally responsible as a nation while making stra- 
tegic investments in our future if ideology does not trump what is 
in the best interest of America. 
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For example, the president’s budget request makes important in- 
vestments in early childhood education, allowing 960,000 young 
children, including approximately 114,000 infants and toddlers, to 
continue to receive comprehensive early childhood services. It en- 
sures that individuals are educated and trained to work in this 
economy, and particularly the proposed Community College to Ca- 
reer Fund, which would help students gain critical job training 
skills that local businesses need. 

It builds on responsible decisions that empower States, districts, 
and schools to pursue bold reforms and it continues to make higher 
education more accessible for families and students for whom a de- 
gree may have been out of reach. This includes providing affordable 
loans to students with financial need. 

The president’s budget request recognizes that a high quality 
education is absolutely critical to rebuilding our economy and 
strengthening the American workforce requires that we continue to 
invest in education. To ignore that connection would only mean 
negative outcomes for students, parents, and employers. 

Mr. Secretary, as you know, the committee recently marked up 
two partisan pieces of legislation to reauthorize ESEA. The Demo- 
crats adamantly oppose the Republican bills. We believe that their 
proposals set low bars on quality, dismantle accountability, and are 
fiscally irresponsible. 

With Congress at a standstill, your department took steps to 
grant States flexibility in certain parts of No Child Left Behind in 
exchange for adopting reforms that include college and career 
ready standards, new accountability and school improvement sys- 
tems, and meaningful teacher and student leader evaluations. 
While I would much prefer the full ESEA reauthorization, I am 
pleased at the department’s efforts to give schools the relief they 
so desperately need. 

It shows that, despite partisanship in the Congress, the adminis- 
tration is moving forward and providing kids access to a world- 
class education. And between Race to the Top and your policy on 
waivers you have created more school reform in the States than 
any time in recent history — more school reform on the use of tech- 
nology, on the use of data, on teacher preparation and evaluation 
than we have seen in the last 25 years. 

And I am pleased that the waiver package includes policies to 
support this modern education system and to promote and protect 
our nation’s economy and security. In the meantime, we in Con- 
gress have a responsibility to move serious reform, lasting change 
that will lead to a long-term student success. 

The need is urgent and the time is short and I look forward from 
hearing from you, Mr. Secretary, how we can work together to 
make sure that our students succeed at their educational opportu- 
nities. 

Thank you. 

[The statement of Mr. Miller follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. George Miller, Senior Democratic Member, 
Committee on Education and the Workforce 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And welcome hack, Mr. Secretary. 
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First, I want to thank you for your tireless commitment to improving education 
for all students — from children in early childhood programs to college students. I 
agree with you and President Obama that education is the cornerstone of economic 
security for individuals and for our country as a whole. 

Just last week yet another report was issued on the importance of a high quality 
education system in maintaining our nation’s status in the world. 

An independent task force launched by the Council on Foreign Relations found 
that the U.S. education system is facing a national security crisis. 

The chairs of the report — former New York City school system chancellor Joel 
Klein and former Secretary of State Condoleezza Rice — say education failures pose 
several threats to our national security. 

These failures threaten our economic growth and competitiveness, U.S. physical 
safety and intellectual property. The report found that, among those who are quali- 
fied for the armed forces, many are not academically prepared — an alarming 30% 
don’t pass the military’s aptitude test. 

Simply put: Our students are not being prepared well enough to protect our na- 
tional security, or to compete in the global workforce. We all know the role a quality 
education plays in growing and maintaining a strong economy — a role that will only 
become more important over time. 

And yet last week, the House Republicans introduced and passed out of the Budg- 
et Committee a fiscal year 2013 budget that threatens our education system and 
therefore the strength of our economy. 

We should be investing in this system. Instead, the Republican budget: 

• Cuts Title I, denying critical support to thousands of schools and millions of 
children; 

• Cuts support that helps keep teachers in the classroom as opposed to the unem- 
ployment line; 

• Cuts funding for special education to support students with disabilities and the 
teachers who educate them; and 

• Cuts access to Head Start. 

The Republican budget is also devastating to higher education. 

• It slashes the Pell Grant program. 

• It eliminates eligibility criteria intended to ensure that students who need Pell 
the most benefit from the program. 

• And it cuts tens of billions of dollars in funding we already paid for. 

The Republican Budget makes student loans much more expensive for students 
with financial need not only by allowing the rate on need-based loans to double this 
July, but also by removing their in-school interest subsidies. 

We shouldn’t ask low-income and middle-class Americans to shoulder the entire 
burden of deficit reduction while simultaneously delivering massive tax breaks to 
the richest one percent and preserving huge giveaways to oil companies. And yet 
this is what the Republican budget will do and what the House will debate this 
week. 

We know from the President’s budget that it doesn’t have to be this way. We can 
be fiscally responsible as a nation while making strategic investments in our future 
if ideology does not trump what’s in the best interest of children and families. 

For example, the President’s budget request makes important investments in 
early childhood education, allowing 962,000 young children, including approximately 
114,000 infants and toddlers, to continue to receive comprehensive early education 
services. 

It ensures individuals are educated and trained to work in this economy. In par- 
ticular, the proposed “Community College to Career Fund” would help students gain 
crucial job training skills that local businesses need. 

It builds on responsible decisions that empower States, districts and schools to 
pursue bold reforms. And, it continues to make higher education more accessible for 
families and students for whom a degree may have been out of reach. This includes 
providing affordable loans to students with financial need. 

The President’s budget request recognizes that a high-quality education is abso- 
lutely critical to rebuilding our economy and a strengthened American workforce re- 
quires that we continue to invest in education. To ignore that connection would only 
mean negative outcomes for students, parents and employers. 

Mr. Secretary, as you know, this Committee recently marked up two partisan 
pieces of legislation to reauthorize ESEA. 

Democrats adamantly oppose the Republican bills. We believe that their proposals 
set low bars on quality, dismantle accountability, and are fiscally irresponsible. 

With Congress at a standstill, your Department took steps to grant States flexi- 
bility from certain parts of No Child Left Behind in exchange for adopting reforms 
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that include college and career ready standards, new accountability and school im- 
provement systems, and meaningful teacher and school leader evaluations. 

While I would much prefer a full ESEA reauthorization, I am pleased with the 
Department’s efforts to give schools the relief they so desperately need. 

It shows that despite partisanship in Congress, the Administration is moving for- 
ward with providing kids access to a world-class education. And I am pleased that 
the waiver package includes policies to support a modern education system to pro- 
tect and promote our nation’s economy and security. 

In the meantime, we in Congress have a responsibility to move serious reform — 
lasting change that will lead to long-term student success. The need is urgent and 
the time is short. 

I look forward to hearing from you, Mr. Secretary, about how we can work to- 
gether to help all students succeed. 

I yield back. 


Chairman Kline. I thank the gentleman. 

It is now my pleasure to introduce our distinguished witness. 
And of course, the Honorable Arne Duncan actually needs no intro- 
duction to this body. 

But, Mr. Secretary, I have to say, I was looking at my notes here 
and noticing that you were confirmed by the Senate on Inaugura- 
tion Day — January 20th, 2009. That sort of puts you in the trench- 
es very quickly. 

Anyway, we are glad to have you back. Welcome. You know the 
lighting system very well. We will not gavel you down in the mid- 
dle of your statement; we need to hear from you. 

You are recognized, sir. 

STATEMENT OF HON. ARNE DUNCAN, SECRETARY, 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Secretary DuNCAN. Thank you so much. Chairman Kline, and 
Ranking Member Miller, and to all the members of this committee. 
I really appreciate the opportunity to talk about President Obama’s 
fiscal year 2013 budget for our Department of Education. 

This budget reflects President Obama’s firm belief that our coun- 
try has always done best when everyone gets a fair shot, everyone 
does their fair share, and everyone plays by the same rules. Our 
budget reflects the administration’s dual commitment to reducing 
spending and becoming more efficient, and also investing to secure 
our nation’s future. Investments in education are investments that 
strengthen our global economic competitiveness. 

A recent survey by the Business Roundtable’s Education and 
Workforce Committee, chaired by the chairman and CEO of 
ExxonMobil, Rex Tillerson, found that half of all U.S. employers re- 
port a sizeable gap between the current needs and the skills of 
their employees. According to the BRT, the United States ranks 
52nd out of 139 countries on math and science education. If we can 
return to being a top performing education nation by 2025 it would 
help produce a 5 percent GDP increase in the years that followed. 

And, Congressman Miller, you talked about the Council on For- 
eign Relations Task Force, and their findings are pretty stark. 
They found that the State Department is struggling to recruit 
enough foreign language speakers. They found that U.S. generals 
are cautioning that enlistees cannot read training manuals for so- 
phisticated equipment. And a report from the 28th Airborne Corps 
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in Iraq found that out of 250 intelligence personnel fewer than five 
had the aptitude to put pieces together to form a conclusion. 

Few issues — few issues touch so many parts of our lives, and few 
investments are as important to our safety and to our well being 
as education. Today all across America people are meeting the 
challenge of improving education in many different ways, from cre- 
ating high quality early learning programs, to raising standards, 
improving teacher quality, aggressively closing achievement gaps, 
and increasing both high school and college completion. 

While the federal government contributes less than 10 percent of 
K-12 funding nationally, our dollars do play a critical role in pro- 
moting both excellence and equity, protecting children most at risk, 
and more recently, supporting significant reform at the State and 
at the local levels. Our administration has used limited competitive 
dollars to encourage States and local educators to think and to act 
differently. And through programs like Race to the Top we have 
worked with governors and educators to jointly undertake bold sys- 
temic reforms. 

As a result of Race to the Top, 46 States created comprehensive 
reform plans with buy-in from governors, legislators, local edu- 
cators, union leaders, business leaders, and parents. For an invest- 
ment of less than 1 percent of total K-12 spending we have seen 
more reforms across the country in the past couple years than we 
have over the previous decade. Even before we spent a single dime 
of taxpayer money 32 States changed over 100 laws and policies to 
improve the opportunities for children to learn. 

We have also seen the transformative impact of Race to the Top 
in communities across the country from Ohio, where funds have 
helped rural districts partner on principal and teacher training, to 
Tennessee, where STEM coaches are helping to improve the skills 
of K-12 math and science teachers, and Georgia, where public-pri- 
vate partnerships have formed to prevent at-risk youth from drop- 
ping out of school. Race to the Top is making a big difference in 
the lives of children and transforming public education as we know 
it. 

And I am happy to report that thanks to continued congressional 
support for comprehensive education reform we plan to use our fis- 
cal year 2012 Race to the Top funds to do two things: to have both 
a district level competition, and also another round of Early Learn- 
ing Challenge State grants. We are still working out the details 
and we look forward to updating this committee in the coming 
weeks with more information. 

At their core. Race to the Top and other key reform programs are 
about spurring reform by rewarding success and giving flexible 
funding to implement good ideas developed by the local educators 
who know their communities best. Especially in tight budget times, 
we have to make more effective use of federal funds. Formula funds 
alone won’t drive the kind of transformational reform our education 
system needs. We need to combine a strong foundation of formula 
funding with targeted use of competitive grant programs. 

While we have strong and foundational formula programs to help 
low-income students, like Title I, we are better leveraging those 
dollars with reform programs like our Promise Neighborhoods ini- 
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tiative. And thanks to Congress, last year we were able to double 
funding for Promise Neighborhoods. 

The growing income inequality in America over the past 30 years 
has led to historically high child poverty rates. Close to one-fifth 
of America’s children live in poverty, and in some States poor chil- 
dren represent close to 50 percent of all public school students. 
That is both morally unacceptable and economically unsustainable. 

Education is the great equalizer. If we ever hope to lift our chil- 
dren out of poverty we must give them access to effective schools 
and strong systems of family and community support. We think 
Promise Neighborhoods can help break cycles of poverty and I real- 
ly appreciate your collective support of this initiative. 

Moving on to ESEA, the administration remains committed to 
working with you on producing a comprehensive, bipartisan reform 
bill for the president to sign into law. But while you continue your 
important work towards that goal. State and local districts are 
bucking under the law’s aged goals and top-down mandates. De- 
spite our shared sentiment for reform and our longstanding work 
together to fix No Child Left Behind the law, unfortunately, re- 
mains in place 5 years after it was due for reauthorization. 

As all of us know, our children only get one shot at a world-class 
education and they cannot wait any longer for reform. And that is 
why we have offered States regulatory relief from NCLB in ex- 
change for reforms that drive student achievement. Working closely 
with Independent, Democratic, and Republican governors we have 
helped unleash energy and innovation at the local level as Con- 
gress continues to work to rewrite the law by giving States, dis- 
tricts, and schools the flexibility they need to raise standards, to 
better support teachers and principals, and to improve our nation’s 
lowest performing schools. 

Mr. Chairman, in your home State Governor Mark Dayton said 
this waiver will allow Minnesota administrators, teachers, and par- 
ents to work together in building a new system of accountability for 
schools which will lead to better education for our children and a 
better future for Minnesota. In Tennessee, home to two members 
of this committee. Governor Bill Haslam has said that the flexi- 
bility offered by our administration from ESEA will help improve 
education for all of Tennessee’s students, and Tennessee’s goal has 
been to become the fastest-improving State in the nation. And in 
Indiana State education officials have said that the administration 
is providing the regulatory flexibility Indiana needs to drive and 
improve student achievement. 

The chorus of support for relief from the law is strong and wide- 
spread. So far, 37 States and D.C. have applied for flexibility and 
many more States are looking forward to that opportunity. Eleven 
States have already been ^ven flexibility and we will continue 
working with all States to give them the freedom to implement lo- 
cally developed reforms that will protect children and improve stu- 
dent achievement. 

We also recognize that Congress faces some difficult choices with 
respect to the Pell Grant program, but we appreciate that the max- 
imum Pell Grant award was maintained at its current level, which 
will help close to 10 million students across the country pursue 
higher education in the 2012-2013 school year. 
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Before I give you an overview of our budget request for next year 
I would like to take a moment to address an issue that could 
threaten our ability to prepare American students to compete in 
the global economy and undermine our nation security. Today our 
children are competing for jobs with children in China, and India, 
and Japan, and South Korea, and Singapore. We need to give our 
children every chance at success. 

As all of you know, last week Congressman Ryan, whose leader- 
ship I respect, unveiled an alternative budget plan which you may 
soon be considering — may soon be considering here in the House. 
However well intentioned, the Ryan plan draws on the same flawed 
theory that led to the worst recession in our lifetime and contrib- 
uted to the erosion of middle class security over the last decade, 
and it does so by, among other things, balancing the budget on the 
backs of America’s children. 

If the Ryan budget is voted into law we could see disastrous con- 
sequences for America’s children over the next couple years. By 
2014, Title I, which helps fund educational programs and resources 
for millions of low-income, minority, rural, and tribal children, 
could see a $2.7 billion reduction that might deny resources to over 

9.000 schools serving more than 3.8 million students. Less edu- 
cational opportunity is not what our children or our country needs. 

Money needed to help pay teachers, tutors, and funds for critical 
afterschool programs might no longer be there and as many as 

38.000 teachers and aides could lose their jobs. Funding to help 
educate students with disabilities, children with special needs who 
need the best, could be cut by over $2.2 billion, which would trans- 
late to the loss of over 30,000 special education teachers, aides, and 
other staff. 

We know the importance of early childhood education, and yet 

200.000 children could lose access to Head Start. Work Study fund- 
ing could be cut by $185 million, potentially denying a meaningful 
path to make college more affordable for up to 129,000 low-income 
students. And TRiO, which helps prepare low-income and minority 
students to succeed in college, could be cut by $159 million, leaving 

148.000 students in the lurch. 

The Ryan budget could also cut $3 billion from the Pell Grant 
program, completely eliminating aid for 400,000 low-income college 
students and reducing assistance for close to 9 million more. And 
that is just the tip of the iceberg. 

In short, passage of the Ryan budget would propel educational 
success of this country backwards for years to come, and that is 
simply a risk we cannot afford to take. 

Likewise, we cannot — we cannot afford the disastrous across-the- 
board cuts known as budget sequestration to take effect next year. 
We must come together as a country to make sound bipartisan in- 
vestments in education, not to perpetuate the status quo but to 
drive reform and to create new educational opportunity. 

It is simply unfathomable to me that we would ask a generation 
of students to pay the price for adult political dysfunction, and I 
am asking for your collective help to make sure that doesn’t hap- 
pen. As I travel the country I hear a deep appreciation for the fed- 
eral commitment to children and learning. Americans know that 
even — and maybe especially — in challenging fiscal times like this 
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we must educate our way to a better economy. They know that 
even as States face greater financial pressure than at any time in 
recent history we cannot put our children at risk, and so our budg- 
et reflects these aspirations and these commitments. 

That is why we are requesting $69.8 billion in discretionary 
funding for 2013, an increase of $1.7 billion or about 2.5 percent 
from 2012. Our proposal seeks to direct funding to four key areas: 
supporting State and local reform in P-12 education, elevating the 
teaching profession, strengthening the connections between schools 
and work, and making college more affordable, which will see the 
largest share of our requested increase. 

Fifty years ago college was maybe a luxury. Back then you could 
still graduate from high school and get a good-paying job that 
would guarantee you a place in the middle class. 

Unfortunately, those days are long gone. A postsecondary edu- 
cation is the ticket to economic success in America. We know that 
the jobs of the future will all require some kind of education or 
training after graduation from high school. 

And, while it has never been more important to have a degree, 
or a certificate, or an industry-recognized credential, unfortunately 
it has also never been more expensive. Since 1995 college costs 
across the country have risen almost five times faster than median 
household income. 

As a result, students and their families are taking on more and 
more debt. Borrowing to pay for college used to be the exception; 
now it is the rule. 

What is troubling is that not only are more students borrowing 
but they are also borrowing more, and we all have a role to play 
in making college affordable and keeping that middle class dream 
alive. It has to be a shared responsibility. 

We need States to continue to invest in postsecondary education 
and training. We need institutions of higher education to do a bet- 
ter job of delivering high quality instruction at an affordable price 
to students of all backgrounds. And we need to arm parents and 
students with the consumer information they need to make smart 
educational choices. 

President Obama believes that the federal government has an 
important role to play as well, and that is why we are providing 
billions of dollars a year in aid to needy students through Pell 
Grants. We are also helping students better manage their debt 
after graduation with programs like incomebased repayment and 
public service loan forgiveness. 

While all these efforts are helping struggling students gain ac- 
cess to and afford college we cannot and should not do this by our- 
selves, and that is why the administration is proposing several new 
reforms to contain rising college costs. We are seeking to double the 
number of Work Study jobs for young people within 5 years. We 
want to make the American Opportunity Tax Credit permanent. 
And we want to provide new incentives for States and institutions 
to keep college costs from escalating continually. 

The president’s budget would also continue support for key pro- 
grams supporting college access and completion for minority and 
disadvantaged students — programs like TRiO and GEAR UP and 
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Impact Aid. And President Obama’s education budget will prevent 
student loan interest rates from doubling this summer. 

As all of you here know, unless some action is taken, Congress 
has mandated that subsidized student loan interest rates will dou- 
ble starting in July of this year. With so many students already 
struggling to make ends meet and afford the skyrocketing cost of 
college now is not the time to heap more costs on top of them. 

If Congress doesn’t act soon over 200,000 students in Minnesota 
will see their student loan interest rates double, as will half a mil- 
lion students in California and over 7.4 million students nation- 
wide. We must act soon and both the president and I stand ready 
to work with all of you to help solve this problem for America’s stu- 
dents. 

In addition to making college more affordable for millions of 
Americans our budget proposal will continue foundational invest- 
ments in critical formula programs, like Title I and IDEA, as well 
as successful incentive-based reform programs at the P-12 level, 
like Race to the Top, and the Promise Neighborhoods initiative, 
and i3. Our proposal would also dedicate significant resources to 
transforming the teaching profession through a new program called 
RESPECT. That acronym stands for recognizing education success, 
professional excellence, and collaborative teaching. 

Our goal is to work with educators in rebuilding the profession 
to elevate the teacher’s voice in shaping federal, and State, and 
local education policy. Our larger goal is to make teaching among 
America’s most important and respected professions. We know that 
is a lofty goal but we are serious about getting there. 

If we are going to educate our way to a better economy we have 
to address the growing skills gap in America. There are at least 2 
million unfilled jobs today in tough economic times because employ- 
ers can’t find workers with the right skills, preparation, and train- 
ing. And that is why the president’s budget includes key invest- 
ments to help build partnerships between community colleges and 
local businesses so that they are training workers for the jobs em- 
ployers need to fill now and in the future. 

And finally, we are proposing increased investments in career 
academies, which have been shown to reduce high school dropout 
rates and prepare students for careers that lead to higher earning 
potential. 

Our job is to support change with transparency with the right in- 
centives, and we believe our budget proposal does just that. 

The president believes that this is a make or break moment for 
the middle class and those who are working to reach it. What is 
at stake here is the very survival of the basic American promise, 
that if you work hard you can do well enough to raise a family, own 
your own home, and put away enough for retirement. 

The defining issue of our time is how to keep that basic promise 
alive. No challenge is more urgent and no debate is more impor- 
tant. 

We can either settle for a country where a shrinking number of 
people do really well while more Americans barely get by, or to- 
gether we can build a nation where everyone gets a fair shot, ev- 
eryone does their fair share, and everyone plays by the same rules. 
At stake right now are not Democratic or Republican values but 
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American values, and for the sake of our future we have to reclaim 
them. And at the heart of that effort is the commitment to support 
education. 

Thank you so much for the opportunity. I look forward to your 
questions. 

[The statement of Secretary Duncan follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Arne Dunean, Secretary, 

U.S. Department of Education 

Me. Chairman, Ranking Member Miller, and Members of the Committee: 
Thank you for this opportunity to talk about President Obama’s fiscal year 2013 
budget for the Department of Education. While the President’s overall 2013 request 
reflects his strong commitment to achieving long-term deficit reduction, his request 
for education recognizes that we can’t cut back on investments like education if we 
want to ensure America’s continued economic prosperity. Indeed, as he outlined in 
his 2012 State of the Union address, President Obama believes that education is 
a cornerstone of creating an American economy built to last. 

President Obama’s 2013 budget request 

The overall discretionary request for the Department of Education is $69.8 billion, 
an increase of $1.7 billion, or 2.5 percent, over the 2012 level. Within our budget, 
which also includes requests for mandatory funding, we have four key priorities: (1) 
continuing to provide incentives for State and local K-12 reform, (2) improving af- 
fordability and quality in postsecondary education, (3) elevating the teaching profes- 
sion, and (4) strengthening the connections between school and work and better 
aligning education and job training programs with workforce demands. 

Providing incentives for reform 

First, our request includes $850 million for Race to the Top, an increase of $301 
million over the 2012 level, for additional competitive awards that would support 
groundbreaking education reforms in five core reform areas: implementing rigorous 
standards and assessments; using data to improve instruction; recruiting, preparing, 
and retaining effective teachers and principals; turning around our lowest-per- 
forming schools; and improving State early learning systems. In 2013, our budget 
specifically proposes to provide resources for the Race to the Top: Early Learning 
Challenge. 

The 2013 request also would encourage reform and innovation through a $150 
million request for the Investing in Innovation (i3) program to develop, evaluate, 
and scale up promising and effective models and interventions in the areas of im- 
proving early learning outcomes; increasing achievement in science, technology, en- 
gineering, and mathematics (STEM); and increasing productivity to achieve better 
student outcomes more cost-effectively. The i3 request also would support a new Ad- 
vanced Research Projects Agency: Education, or ARPA-ED, which would pursue 
breakthrough developments in educational technology and learning systems, support 
systems for educators, and educational tools. 

We also are seeking $100 million in 2013 for Promise Neighborhoods, an increase 
of $40 million over the 2012 level. The request would expand support for projects 
that provide a continuum of family and community services and ambitious edu- 
cation reforms designed to combat the effects of poverty and improve education and 
life outcomes, from birth through college to career, for children and youth within 
a distressed geographic area. 

Affordability and quality in postsecondary education 

A second priority in our 2013 request is improving affordability and quality in 
higher education. As President Obama said in his State of the Union address, 
“Higher education can’t be a luxury — it is an economic imperative that every family 
in America should be able to afford.” Unfortunately, the cost of college is rising to 
levels that are increasingly unaffordable for too many American families. Our work 
with you over the past 3 years to secure historic Federal investments in student fi- 
nancial assistance and tax credits have helped students and families deal with ris- 
ing college costs, but Federal student aid cannot keep pace with these rising costs 
indefinitely. Instead, we need larger reforms that address the root causes of rising 
college costs, while also creating incentives to provide greater quality and value to 
students and preserve access for low-income individuals. 

The President’s 2013 request includes three proposals that would begin to support 
such reforms. First, we are asking for $1 billion to fund the first year of Race to 
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the Top: College Affordability and Completion, a new competition based on the suc- 
cessful Race to the Top K-12 model, to drive systemic State reforms that increase 
affordability, quality, and productivity while preserving access. Funds would be 
awarded to States with a strong commitment to, and a high-quality plan for, in- 
creasing college affordability and quality, which could be demonstrated in such ways 
as maintaining a consistent State financial commitment to higher education, im- 
proving alignment between K-12 and postsecondary education and across colleges, 
operating institutions that stabilize or constrain the growth in what students pay 
for college, publicizing institutional value in terms of the return on investment and 
other outcomes, and making use of data to drive policy. Funds would be used by 
States and public institutions to boost quality, innovation, and productivity and pro- 
vide greater value to students through improved undergraduate experiences, new 
paths to credit attainment and degrees, and increased capacity, among other pur- 
poses. 

Second, we would expand and reform the Campus-Based Aid programs — Supple- 
mental Educational Opportunity Grants (SEOG), Federal Work-Study, and Perkins 
Loans — to provide $10 billion in student financial aid for use at those colleges that 
provide the best value to students by enrolling and graduating students from low- 
income families, restraining net prices, and demonstrating good value. Most of this 
expansion would come through reform of the Perkins Loan program, which would 
be operated similarly to the current Direct Loans program. We also are asking for 
a $150 million increase for Federal Work-Study, for a total of more than $1.1 billion, 
to support reforms that would encourage postsecondary institutions to offer students 
more meaningful work-study opportunities that will help to prepare them for work 
and life after graduation. This increase would start moving us toward our goal of 
doubling work-study opportunities for students within 5 years. 

Third, our request includes $55.5 million for a “First in the World” fund that 
would help postsecondary institutions, including private institutions, and nonprofit 
organizations to develop, evaluate, or scale up innovative and effective strategies for 
improving college completion outcomes while lowering costs and increasing the qual- 
ity and capacity of higher education. Awards could be used to support such activities 
as using technology to redesign coursework, improving early college preparation to 
mitigate the need for remediation, and developing and implementing competency- 
based instruction and assessment, among other activities. We also would reserve up 
to $20 million in First in the World funding to support innovative activities at mi- 
nority-serving institutions. 

These initiatives would help protect the significant teixpayer investment in Fed- 
eral postsecondary student aid pro^ams by creating incentives for States and public 
and private postsecondary institutions to provide good value to students at an af- 
fordable price and move us closer to meeting President Obama’s 2020 goal for col- 
lege completion. 

Our 2013 request also would maintain our investment in Federal student aid, in- 
cluding full funding of the $5,635 Pell Grant maximum award in the 2013-2014 
award year and the elimination of projected Pell Grant shortfalls for the 2014-2015 
award year. The 2013 request would provide $22.8 billion in discretionary budget 
authority for Pell Grants, the same level as 2012, along with mandatory funding 
provided in prior legislation. The total amount available would exceed program costs 
in the 2013-2014 award year by $1.5 billion, representing the first step in address- 
ing the funding cliff in 2014. Further, we would make a down pa3unent toward ad- 
dressing the long-term Pell gap through three reforms in the student loan programs: 
(1) expanding and reforming the Perkins Loan program, (2) limiting the in-school 
interest subsidy for subsidized Stafford Loans to 150 percent of the normal program 
length, and (3) reducing excessive payments to guaranty agencies that rehabilitate 
student loans. The mandatory budget authority and outlay savings from these pro- 
posals would total $14 billion over 10 years. 

In addition to investing in Pell Grants, our request proposes to freeze the sub- 
sidized Stafford Loan interest rate, which is set to double on July 1, at the current 
rate of 3.4 percent. With the economy still in recovery, the Administration believes 
that it would be inappropriate to raise rates and burden students with ^eater debt 
at this time. The President’s Budget also proposes to make the American Oppor- 
tunity Tax Credit permanent, so that 9 million households can continue receiving 
up to $10,000 in tax credits for college over 4 years. 

Finally, the President’s budget also would continue support for key existing pro- 
grams supporting college access and completion, particularly for minority and dis- 
advantaged students. The request includes almost $840 million for the Federal 
TRIO programs and $302 million for the GEAR UP program, which together help 
one and a half million middle and high school students prepare for, enroll in, and 
complete college. The 2013 budget also would provide nearly $600 million in com- 
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bined discretionary and mandatory funding for the Aid for Institutional Develop- 
ment programs, which support institutions that enroll a large proportion of minority 
and disadvantaged students, as well as $221 million in combined discretionary and 
mandatory funding for the Aid for Hispanic-Serving Institutions programs. 

Elevating the teaching profession 

The third major priority in the President’s 2013 request is to elevate the teaching 
profession so that all students have access to effective teachers. We have been work- 
ing to help States and school districts implement performance-based compensation 
and strengthen teacher evaluation systems. While we remain committed to fur- 
thering these important reforms, we recognize that, on their own, they are too nar- 
rowly focused to affect the changes we need in the teaching profession to out-edu- 
cate and out-compete the rest of the world. 

We are proposing to jumpstart a transformation of the teaching profession 
through a one-time $5 billion mandatory initiative that would help States and dis- 
tricts pursue bold reforms at every stage of the profession, including attracting top- 
tier talent into the profession and preparing them for success, creating career lad- 
ders with competitive compensation, evaluating and supporting the development of 
teachers and principals, and getting the best educators to the students who need 
them most. 

In addition, we are requesting a new 26-percent set-aside of Effective Teachers 
and Leaders State Grant funds under Title II of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act (ESEA). This increased set-aside — approximately $617 million in 
2013 — would fund efforts to recruit, prepare, and support effective teachers and 
school leaders; recruit and prepare effective STEM teachers; and enhance the teach- 
ing and school leadership professions. Our request also includes a $100 million in- 
crease for the proposed Teacher and Leader Innovation Fund, for a 2013 total of 
$400 million to support bold approaches to improving the effectiveness of the edu- 
cation workforce in high-need schools and districts. 

Finally, our budget includes $190 million in mandatory funding in FY 2013 ($990 
million over five years) for a new Presidential Teaching Fellows program that would 
provide formula grants to States that meet certain conditions to award scholarships 
of up to $10,000 to talented individuals attending the most effective programs in 
the State. These individuals would be trained in a high-need subject and would com- 
mit to teach for at least 3 years in a high-need school. To be eligible for funds. 
States would measure the effectiveness of their teacher preparation programs based 
on student achievement data of their graduates, among other measures; hold teach- 
er preparation programs accountable for results; and upgrade licensure and certifi- 
cation standards. 

Aligning job training and education with workforce demands 

In addition to funding to reform traditional postsecondary education and reshape 
the teaching profession, the 2013 request for education includes key discretionary 
and mandatory investments aimed at improving the connections between school and 
work and strengthening the alignment of job training programs with workforce de- 
mands. 

For example, the President is seeking $8 billion in mandatory funds over 3 years 
for a Community College to Career Fund, jointly administered by the Departments 
of Education and Labor, which would support State and community college partner- 
ships with businesses to build the education and skills of American workers. In- 
creased investment in community colleges would help ensure our country has among 
the best-skilled workforces in the world. I was pleased to see this concept incor- 
porated into a bill recently introduced by Representatives Miller, Tierney, and Hino- 
josa. An additional $1 billion over 3 years would expand Career Academies and in- 
crease by 50 percent the number of students in these programs. For students at risk 
of dropping out. Career Academies have been shown to reduce dropout rates, im- 
prove attendance, and prepare students for careers that lead to high earnings. 

And our discretionary request includes $1.1 billion to support the reauthorization 
and reform of the Career and Technical Education (CTE) program, which is cur- 
rently set to expire at the end of fiscal year 2012. The Administration’s reauthoriza- 
tion proposal would redesign and transform CTE to better focus on outcomes and 
career pathways to ensure that what students learn in school is more closely aligned 
with the demands of the 21st century economy, while creating stronger linkages be- 
tween secondary and postsecondary education. The proposal would also promote in- 
novation and reform in CTE. 

Support for at-risk students and adults 

Finally, the President’s 2013 budget for education would maintain our long- 
standing commitment to formula grant programs for students most at risk of edu- 
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cational failure. For example, the request includes $14.5 billion for the reauthorized 
Title I College- and Career-Ready Students program (currently Title I Grants to 
Local Educational Agencies), as well as nearly $534 million to support new awards 
under a reauthorized School Turnaround Grants program (currently School Im- 
provement Grants), which would help school districts undertake fundamental re- 
forms in their lowest-achieving schools. We also are asking for $732 million for a 
reauthorized English Learner Education program, which would help States and 
school districts ensure that English Learners meet the same college- and career- 
ready standards as other students. 

In Special Education, the $11.6 billion request for Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act Grants to States would help States and school districts pay the addi- 
tional costs of educating students with disabilities, while a $20 million increase for 
the Grants for Infants and Families program would complement efforts to improve 
State early learning systems through the Race to the Top — Early Learning Chal- 
lenge program. 

The 2013 request would also provide significant resources to help adults pursue 
educational and employment opportunities, including $595 million for Adult Basic 
and Literacy Education State Grants to help adults without a high school diploma 
or equivalent to obtain the knowledge and skills necessary for postsecondary edu- 
cation, employment, and self-sufficiency, and a total of $3.2 billion in mandatory 
and discretionary funds for Vocational Rehabilitation (VR) State Grants and com- 
plementary programs to help States and tribal governments increase the participa- 
tion of individuals with disabilities in the workforce. 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act reauthorization 

In addition to our budget request, I want to briefly address the ongoing effort to 
reauthorize the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 

I spent many years in Chicago, implementing NCLB, and have traveled the coun- 
try — including to many of your States and districts — since I have been Secretary, 
listening to parents, educators, students, and other State and local leaders. And, 
wherever I go, I hear that NCLB, while well-intentioned, has become an impediment 
to implementing reforms that benefit kids — that it sanctions schools, rather than en- 
couraging and rewarding them, mislabels schools, and imposes “one-size-fits-all” 
mandates, determined in Washington, that don’t drive reforms that benefit stu- 
dents. 

NCLB was right to shine a bright light on achievement gaps and set a clear ex- 
pectation that all students must learn to the same standards. Those were landmark 
changes, which brought a long-overdue focus on the needs of English Learners, stu- 
dents with disabilities, and other at-risk students. But that is not enough. If we are 
going to help children and families to improve their lives and at the same time en- 
sure our country’s continued economic competitiveness, we need to do everything we 
can to meet the President’s goal that, by 2020, the United States again leads the 
world in the percentage of adults who are college graduates, which includes raising 
the bar and making sure that every student graduates from high school ready for 
college and a career — and NCLB isn’t going to get us there. 

We need to move away from a punitive law that is concerned almost exclusively 
about a single test on a single day, and toward supporting and rewarding schools’ 
and teachers’ efforts to help every student improve and reach their potential. And, 
while we must continue to demand strong accountability — in other words, results — 
for all students, and ensure dramatic interventions in the lowest-performing schools, 
we need to give States and districts much more flexibility in how they achieve those 
results. 

That is why, two years ago. President Obama released our Blueprint for Reform, 
and has called for a bipartisan reauthorization of ESEA. Since then, the President 
and I have met multiple times with the bipartisan leadership of this Committee and 
the Senate Health, Education, Labor and Pensions Committee to work toward that 
goal. Because, in the long run, what is best for our country’s children is a strong, 
bipartisan reauthorization of ESEA that addresses all of the problems with the cur- 
rent law. And, as long as both the House and Senate are moving in that direction, 
we will support you. 

However, last September, in the absence of reauthorization, and recognizing that 
NCLB had become an impediment to reform. President Obama announced that we 
would invite States to request flexibility regarding certain NCLB requirements so 
that they can move forward with State- and locally driven reforms that will improve 
student achievement for all students, regardless of their income or race, or whether 
they have a disability or are English Learners, and increase the quality of instruc- 
tion. 
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In early February, we approved the first 11 States for flexibility regarding NCLB’s 
mandates. We approved these States because they’ve made commitments, each in 
ways that best fit their State and local situations, to moving forward and adopting 
innovative approaches to raising expectations for all students, incorporating student 
growth into accountability systems, and measuring teacher and principal effective- 
ness based on multiple measures, including student growth, to improve student 
achievement and close achievement gaps. These reforms can make a great difference 
in the lives of millions of children and their families, and we look forward to sup- 
porting States and districts in these efforts. 

An additional 26 States and the District of Columbia submitted their requests for 
flexibility on February 28, and we’ll be working with all of them to reach approval 
over the coming months, with the same goals. 

Potential impact of the House Budget Committee FY 2013 budget resolution and se- 
quester 

Before I conclude my testimony today, I’d like to take a moment to address two 
issues that could threaten our ability to prepare American students to compete in 
the global economy and undermine our national security. 

House Budget Committee FY 2013 Budget Resolution 

As you know, last week Congressman Ryan unveiled his FY 2013 Budget Resolu- 
tion, which the Budget Committee passed, and which the full House is expected to 
consider this week. 

However well-intentioned, the Ryan plan is flawed and will create a significant 
burden on our ability to compete in a global economy by, among other things, bal- 
ancing the budget on the backs of America’s students. 

If the Republican Budget Resolution is enacted, we could see disastrous con- 
sequences for America’s children over the next couple of years. 

By 2014, Title I, which helps fund educational programs and resources for mil- 
lions of low-income, minority, rural, and tribal children, could see a $2.7 billion re- 
duction that could deny resources to over 9,000 schools serving more than 3.8 mil- 
lion students. 

Money needed to help pay teachers, tutors, and funds for critical after-school pro- 
grams could no longer be there and as many as 38,000 teachers and aides could lose 
their jobs. 

Funding to help educate students with disabilities could be cut by over $2.2 bil- 
lion, which would translate to the loss of nearly 30,000 special education teachers, 
aides and other staff. 

200,000 children could lose access to Head Start 

The Republican Budget Resolution would also have a devastating impact on high- 
er education: 

It would cut almost $3 billion from Pell aid to students in 2013, eliminating al- 
most 400,000 recipients, and reducing the awards of 9.3 million others. It would also 
hurt borrowers and students at a time when average student loan debt for a grad- 
uating senior is already more than $25,000. 

Work-study funding could be cut by $185 million potentially denying a meaningful 
opportunity to make college more affordable for up to 129,000 low income students. 

And TRIO, which helps prepare low-income and minority students to succeed in 
college, could be cut by $159 million, leaving 148,000 students in the lurch. 

And that is just the tip of the iceberg. In short, passage of the Ryan budget would 
propel the educational success of this country backwards for years to come, and that 
is a risk we cannot afford to take. 

Sequester 

I am also concerned about the potential impact of a 2013 sequester on Federal 
education funding. While the Department has yet to complete a detailed analysis 
of how a sequester would be implemented, we believe the impact would be both sig- 
nificant and very negative. In a word, a large sequester could be devastating. It 
would jeopardize our Nation’s ability to develop and support an educated, skilled 
workforce that can compete in the global economy. Along with other deep cuts in 
defense and non-defense spending, this potential harm to our economic competitive- 
ness is why the threat of a large, indiscriminate sequester is a powerful incentive 
to spur action to reduce the deficit. By design, the sequester is bad policy, bringing 
about deep cuts in defense and non-defense spending and threatening continued eco- 
nomic growth and prosperity. 

Although the Administration is continuing to analyze the potential impact of the 
sequester, the Congressional Budget Office has said that in 2013 it would result in 
a 7.8 percent cut in non-security discretionary accounts that are not exempt from 
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the sequester. It would be impossible for us to manage cuts of that magnitude and 
still achieve our fundamental mission to prepare our students from the earliest ages 
for college and careers. 

For example, a 7.8 percent reduction in funding for large State formula grant pro- 
grams that serve over 21 million students in high poverty schools and 6.6 million 
students with special needs could force States, school districts, and schools to slash 
teacher salaries, lay off teachers, or reduce services to these needy children. More 
specifically, the resulting cut of more than $1.1 billion to Title I could mean denying 
funding to nearly 4,000 schools serving more than 1.6 million disadvantaged stu- 
dents, and more than 16,000 teachers and aides could lose their jobs. 

Similarly, for the critical Part B Grants to States program under the Individuals 
with Disabilities Education Act, the estimated 7.8 percent reduction in funding re- 
quired by a sequester would mean the loss of over $900 million, which could trans- 
late to the loss of 10,000 special education teachers, aides, and other staff providing 
essential instruction and other support to children with disabilities. Because of the 
indiscriminate nature of a sequester, the story would be the same across all Depart- 
ment activities: we would no longer be able to provide essential Federal support that 
helps pay for the costs of educating students with disabilities, improving achieve- 
ment for students from low-income families, turning around failing schools, advanc- 
ing education reforms designed to help our kids compete in the global economy, sup- 
porting the students of military families, providing work-study jobs for postsec- 
ondary students, or helping parents pay for college. 

It’s also important to note that even without the sequester, non-security discre- 
tionary spending has already been cut in nominal terms for 2 straight years. Under 
the Budget Control Act targets, non-security discretionary spending is on a path to 
reach its lowest level as a share of GDP since the Eisenhower Administration. So 
the impact of the significant cuts in Federal support for education that I have de- 
scribed would be magnified, coming on top of already lower levels of Federal edu- 
cation funding as well as reduced State and local education spending resulting from 
the recent financial crisis and economic recession. At a time when we are just start- 
ing to see strong signs of renewed economic growth, as well as the positive impact 
of historic education reforms that will contribute to future growth and prosperity, 
it just makes no sense at all to undermine this progress through a sequester of Fed- 
eral discretionary spending. 

The President has been clear that Congress needs to avoid a sequester by passing 
a balanced deficit reduction measure including targeted savings that total at least 
as much as the $1.2 trillion that was required by the Budget Control Act. The Presi- 
dent’s 2013 request reflects such a balanced proposal, and I believe Congress should 
enact it and cancel the sequester. There would still be deficit reduction, but not the 
mindless and harmful across-the-board cuts that could be required by a large se- 
quester. We all agree on the need for significant deficit reduction, and we want to 
work with Congress on a balanced approach toward this goal that combines fiscal 
responsibility with investments in education that will help children and our econ- 
omy. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, the 2013 budget for education reflects the President’s determination 
to make the investments necessary to secure America’s future prosperity, even as 
he works with Congress on long-term deficit reduction and fiscal sustainability 
goals. Our request would sustain and build on current reforms in K-12 education, 
help launch a nationwide conversation on the need for greater affordability and 
quality in our postsecondary education system, put the Pell Grant program on a 
more secure financial footing, and more closely link education with workforce de- 
mands and employment outcomes. At the same time, we would maintain strong sup- 
port for longtime formula grant programs that provide significant and essential as- 
sistance in helping States, school districts, and schools to meet the needs of all stu- 
dents, including students from low-income families, students with disabilities, and 
English learners. I look forward to working with the Committee to secure support 
for the President’s 2013 budget and help America educate its way to, as the Presi- 
dent put it, “an economy that’s built to last.” 

Thank you. I would be happy to answer any questions you may have. 


Chairman Kline. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

I was remiss in not pointing out that pursuant to committee rule 
7c all committee members will be permitted to submit written 
statements to be included in the permanent hearing record, and 
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without objection, the hearing record will remain open for 14 days 
to allow statements, questions for the record, and other extraneous 
material referenced during the hearing to be submitted in the offi- 
cial hearing record. 

Mr. Secretary, there will be a lot of debate here about competing 
budgets today, and tomorrow, and I appreciated your input on 
the — what will be the House budget. And it is a — an important 
question as to the impact that competing budgets are going to have 
on our children and grandchildren, and I would argue and will 
argue that the trillion dollars of additional debt that the president’s 
budget places on our children and students is probably not helpful 
for their future. 

But I am interested particularly in your budget — president’s 
budget, the department’s budget. You and I have talked about this 
a number of times and I mentioned it in my opening statement: I 
am really disappointed in the lack of any increase in IDEA funding 
in the president’s budget. 

You found billions — billions of dollars, which we don’t really 
have, but you found billions of dollars to expand other programs, 
create new programs, school construction. Race to the Top, all man- 
ner of things, and not a dollar for IDEA. And so in real terms we 
are decreasing that, and yet every school leader — every super- 
intendent, every principal, parent, teacher that I talk to, that we 
have had here — says the thing that they want most is for the Con- 
gress and for the federal government to step up and get at least 
close to the 40 percent of the increased cost that was agreed to 
years ago, and we have never come close to half of that. 

How do you explain to all of these parents and leaders that your 
new programs and your ideas are more important than what they 
demand the most and first? 

Secretary DuNCAN. No, it is a great question. Your commitment 
there has been fantastic and steadfast ever since you and I met, 
and I really appreciate that. 

I think we are trying to look at this in a more holistic manner, 
so when you see States raising standards which benefit children 
with disabilities significantly that is a huge win for that commu- 
nity, and folks have been very supportive of that. When you in- 
crease access to college through Pell Grants — so many students 
with disabilities who historically have been denied those opportuni- 
ties now have the chance to do that. 

We are investing significantly in turning around chronically 
underperforming schools, many of which have a disproportionate 
number of students with disabilities in them. And so I think if you 
look at that collective investment, trying to put more money into 
children with special needs when they are young before they enter 
school — and so whether you look at early childhood, whether you 
look at K-12 reform, whether you look at greater access to higher 
education, students with special needs I think have greater oppor- 
tunities going forward than they have had in the past. 

Chairman Kline. All right. Well, I appreciate the explanation 
but I just fundamentally disagree. These schools need this money 
now. They can use it now; they know how to use it now. And it 
needs to be something they can count on — not spikes, not guesses. 
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not “we hope that we are going to improve the over quality of the 
schools by a new program.” 

And it just seems to me that the president is missing an oppor- 
tunity by not putting that in his budget. And I am sure we will 
have this debate here and it is not uniquely a Democrat or Repub- 
lican problem here, but we — we need to address it in Congress and 
I would really have appreciated the president’s help in setting the 
priority in his budget. 

Let me talk about your conditional waiver package. As you know, 

I think this is an overreach on your part. I don’t believe that the 
language of the law allows the secretary to provide conditional 
waivers. But let me see if I can get into how this might work. 

As I understand it, the State plans are going to be reviewed by 
external and internal — external and internal reviewers, meaning 
that your staff is involved in the review process. Is that correct? 

Secretary DuNCAN. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Kline. Your staff is. What does that involvement en- 
tail? How independent is this peer review process if your staff is 
in the decision-making process in granting these conditional waiv- 
ers? Seems like an awful lot of control in your hands. 

Secretary Duncan. Yes. So, it has been a very transparent proc- 
ess. It begins with a thorough vetting by peer reviewers who, 
again, have — are disinterested — don’t have any opinion there. Ulti- 
mately, I have to approve or not approve these waivers. 

We are seeing extraordinary applications from around the coun- 
try — again, Democratic-led States, Independent States, Republican- 
led States. I have to tell you. Chairman — Mr. Chairman, that as I 
thought about doing this I talked to probably 44 or 45 governors 
from around the country and, again, all across the political spec- 
trum, and every single one said this is the right thing to do and 
thank goodness someone in Washington is paying attention to what 
is going on. 

So we have had 11 States apply. We have approved all 11. We 
think there is some fantastic innovation there and creativity and 
this — as I have said repeatedly, this has not been my first choice 
and continue to want to work very, very hard with all of you to re- 
authorize No Child Left Behind and fix it, and to do it in a bipar- 
tisan way. That hasn’t happened yet and so we felt compelled to 
do this. 

The one upside, I will say, of this is once the Congress moves for- 
ward with a bipartisan process there are fantastic ideas that are 
coming from the States that I think should really inform your col- 
lective conversation. States are doing some really, really creative 
things. And so I just urge all the leaders here to look at what these 

II States have put on paper. We have 26 , 21 other States who have 
already applied and I think those ideas could be very, very helpful 
once we move forward together with fixing No Child Left Behind. 

Chairman Kline. All right. I see my time is expired. 

Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Miller. Thank you. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary, for your testimony, and 
thank you again for the president’s budget. Before we get into a de- 
bate about whether or not we are going to increase funding for 
IDEA we can see if we can get bipartisan support to erase the $2 
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billion cut that is in that category in the Republican budget. So we 
could start there and see if we can get to the next threshold. 

Chairman Kline. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Miller. Yes. 

Chairman Kline. We have the president’s budget right in front 
of us. We know what that did. We are just speculating on what the 
number might be in the Republican budget. 

Mr. Miller. I don’t think it is much speculation. 

Chairman Kline. Oh, I think there is some speculation there. I 
yield back. 

Mr. Miller. I doubt if it is speculation. 

[Laughter.] 

So, the point is here that, as you point out, in the waiver author- 
ity, which you clearly have under the law that CRS and others 
have said is very clear, this is a voluntary process, and what I find 
fascinating is this cross section of States — ^both for Race to the Top 
and for the waivers — have said they don’t want to be held back by 
us. We know we have learned a great deal in the last 10 years from 
the disclosure of how students are doing in the schools and we see 
States stepping forward. 

And that is very exciting when you see governors making the 
commitment to internationally benchmarked standards and inter- 
nationally benchmarked assessments, and assessments that will go 
much deeper into allowing students to not only answer the right 
question but then to demonstrate the knowledge base from which 
they made that conclusion. And that is all possible now with new 
technology, and that is one of the commitments that is made in the 
new data systems that the governors are asking for the waivers 
and that you have empowered them to do. 

But I found a very interesting story yesterday when I talked to 
some of the chief State school officers and I was asked point blank 
in the Q&A period, “What do I tell my districts about the budget?” 
They are looking forward to whether or not we are going to get the 
education budget, whether we are going to — Congress is going to 
get an overall budget, whether or not we are going to go to seques- 
tration in December, whether or not that sequestration is going to 
be, as we promised the American people when we voted for it, half 
out of defense and half out of domestic. We see in the Republican 
budget that they have decided that it is going to all come out of 
the domestic side of the agenda. 

So these governors who are racing forward — the chief State 
schools officers who are racing forward to embrace innovation, to 
embrace these new opportunities, to empower their teachers, to im- 
prove their teachers, to evaluate the performance of their teachers 
now are saying this all falls apart if we have no certainty with re- 
spect to what our budgets are going to be. And we are going to 
have a series of midcourse corrections and layoff notices back and 
forth and that is just going to destroy the kind of energy that you 
now see being engaged around the waivers, around Race to the 
Top. 

You had a chance to talk to the chiefs. I just wonder, what are 
you telling them 

Secretary DuNCAN. Yes. 

Mr. Miller [continuing]. About this uncertainty? 
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Secretary DuNCAN. Well, it is a huge concern. Again, I think it 
is so important for all of us here in Washington to listen to what 
is happening in the real world. And unfortunately. Congress so 
often acts, if they act at all, at the 11th hour at the 59th minute. 
And, you know, any responsible school superintendent or chief 
State school officer or governor, you know, they are setting their 
budgets now for the fall and if we don’t act until, you know, the 
end of the calendar year, you know, third of the way — almost half 
the way into the school year, folks have a very legitimate question. 
Do they start cutting summer programs now, you know, in the fear 
that Congress won’t get its act together, or can they plan to do the 
right thing? 

And so I would just, you know, desperately urge Congress not to 
wait until the last minute to come together. Nobody wants to see 
sequestration happen and I think it is sort of mutual self-destruc- 
tion. But if we could get to a good resolution sooner than later and 
provide some certainty to people who are making real decisions 
about, you know, children, and number of teachers, and after 
school programs, and extra- curriculars, and summer school, I 
would really, really urge Congress to do that. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Kline. I thank the gentleman. 

Mrs. Biggert, you are recognized. 

Mrs. Biggert. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank you for being here, Mr. Secretary. I know you have 
such passion for education and that comes very clearly in what — 
all the things that you did in Illinois and now 

Secretary DuNCAN. Thank you. 

Mrs. Biggert [continuing]. Yes, for the federal education. 

But I have got some concerns, and some are — I would love to talk 
about the big broad picture but we don’t have time, so I am con- 
cerned about Section 8002 payment being zeroed out in your budg- 
et. That is the Impact Aid, and that affects several of my school 
districts, and they rely on these funds and — but currently, already 
these payments arrive several years late, and I was just — I am 
really concerned that, particularly in Illinois, where we are in such 
funding trouble, that I think that the federal government is respon- 
sible for compensating these districts impacted by the federal land. 

Secretary DuNCAN. Yes. So just big picture, first of all, I feel lots 
of senses of urgency in many areas, but at the top of that list is 
what we do for the children of military families, and as I have trav- 
eled the country and, you know, talked to folks who are currently 
serving or veterans it is funny, they never ask for anything for 
themselves. They just say, “Please take care of our kids.” It is just 
amazing what they are — their service. So this one is very, very per- 
sonal. 

Impact Aid is about $1.2 billion. We are concerned on the back- 
log. We have eliminated that backlog. I think we are doing a much 
better job of making those payments. Please hold us accountable 
for doing that. We eliminated a small amount of money where 
there weren’t actually children, but that — the huge lion’s share of 
Impact Aid, $1.2 billion, remains intact. 
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One of the things that was so encouraging about 46 States adopt- 
ing common standards — I actually met with folks from the military 
schools the other day — is you know how much military families 
move and it was devastating to them to go to one State in third 
grade and another State halfway through third grade and see radi- 
cally different standards. And to see so many States voluntarily 
adopting common college and career ready standards, the divi- 
dends, the benefits for military families is absolutely huge and we 
really want to work with them on the implementation there, as 
well. 

Mrs. Biggert. Okay. Well, this isn’t just the military, but it is 
also for the laboratories and those kind of things, the 

Secretary DuNCAN. That is right. 

Mrs. Biggert [continuing]. The land. And, you know, in Illinois 
right now they are talking about having the school districts pay for 
pensions because they are so broke 

Secretary DuNCAN. Yes. 

Mrs. Biggert [continuing]. And this is not a good idea because 
it is — there just — there isn’t the money. So this is very important 
to some of them. 

And the other issue that I have is — because of the economy, and 
we have seen such an increase in homelessness — unprecedented 
numbers of children and youth, and at the end of 2009-2010 school 
year public schools enrolled 930,900 homeless children and youth, 
and that is a 38 percent increase since the 2006-2007 school year. 
My concern is that with the McKinney-Vento really being in the 
ESEA and whether that is not going anywhere right now so that 
those funds are, you know, probably will not be increased, which 
means that a lot of the homeless children will not be getting the 
funding that is needed. So I am concerned that the Race to the Top 
might be consuming some funds that would otherwise accommo- 
date this increase in homelessness. 

Secretary Duncan. Yes. And again, just an extraordinarily vul- 
nerable population, as you know so well. And those numbers, un- 
fortunately, are increasing across the country. 

Our budget request includes $65 million for homeless children 
and youth education, but as you know so well, this has to be school 
and community partnership. So where you have children who are 
hungry we have schools that are offering three meals a day in some 
places. You have places — and we did this in Chicago — that very 
quietly and discreetly sent children home on Friday afternoons 
with backpacks full of food so they wouldn’t come back to school on 
Monday. 

If you have to provide eyeglasses — children can’t learn if they 
can’t see the blackboard. If you need to do dental checkups, dental 
exams, you have to do that. So for me, this can’t be just what the 
school systems are doing; what are we doing with the wraparound 
services of nonprofits, with social service agencies, with churches to 
make sure those children are getting those opportunities they 
need? 

The final thing I would say is that for children who are homeless 
and dealing with just tremendous trauma, instability, often the 
only thing that is stable in their lives is their neighborhood school, 
and whatever we can do to keep those children in that school with 
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their friends, with teachers who care about them is hugely impor- 
tant, as well. So we have to look at this comprehensively. This is 
a very real and growing challenge that many districts — many who 
historically didn’t have any children who met this profile, unfortu- 
nately, this is becoming part of their reality. 

Mrs. Biggert. Well, that was all included in the No Child Left 
Behind, as far as making sure that the — that students would be en- 
rolled immediately, which has been very important, and having 
that stability that they have in education. So I thank you. 

I yield back. 

Chairman Kline. The gentlelady’s time has expired. 

Mr. Andrews? 

Mr. Andrews. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I do want to return to our speculation discussion about IDEA and 
just point out that if you take the numbers — and the Ryan budget 
will be on the floor tomorrow — and you apply them across the 
board pro rata there is a $2.2 billion cut in IDEA. Now, if you want 
to restore that cut that means you cut tutors in math and reading 
under Title I, or you cut Work Study for college students in that 
area, or Pell Grants. So, you know, if this is going to be evened out 
somehow let’s understand that it is not speculative at all that there 
will be 

Chairman Kline. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Andrews. I would be more than happy to. 

Chairman Kline. But you are, indeed, speculating on whether it 
is going to be across the board or not. The point is we have to set 
priorities and my argument is that we ought to have the priority 
be IDEA funding. 

Mr. Andrews. Reclaiming my time, if it is not across the board, 
can the chairman tell us where he would cut and by how much to 
make up the $2.2 billion cut? 

Chairman Kline. A debate we are looking forward to going 
ahead, but clearly, my preference would be to take it from other 
areas and make sure that we are increasing funding for IDEA. 

Mr. Andrews. Reclaiming my time, of course, the other areas, as 
the secretary well knows, are reading and math tutors. Work Study 
for college students. Pell Grants, things that we think are very, 
very important, and I think we all think are important. 

Mr. Secretary, I think there are three points of consensus here. 
One is that we should have high standards for all of our students; 
the second is when students don’t meet those high standards we 
should have effective remedial actions; and the third is that the in- 
ability of Congress to reauthorize the No Child Left Behind Act has 
really impeded that progress in some very important ways. 

You have responded to that with what I think is a well thought 
out program of waivers that are designed to increase State flexi- 
bility, local flexibility. At the same time we are maintaining our 
commitment to the standards that I just talked about. 

Can you give us some examples in the 11 States that you have 
granted waivers for of innovative and progressive ideas that you 
think will be implemented because you gave those waivers? 

Secretary DuNCAN. Sure. Just let me talk philosophically that I 
think what No Child Left Behind got fundamentally wrong is it 
was very, very loose on goals, so 50 different standards, 50 dif- 
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ferent goalposts, many of which got dummied down to make politi- 
cians look good but were bad for children, but very tight, very pre- 
scriptive on how you get there. 

We have tried to flip that on its head with the waiver process, 
and again, I think it is a model that would be helpful as Congress 
moves forward — really empower local educators; frankly, get Wash- 
ington out of the way. For me the tradeoff is simple: Where there 
is a high bar, where folks are talking about college and career 
ready standards, where they are willing to be held accountable to 
that high bar, give them so much more flexibility to hit that. Get 
out of their way; let them be innovative and let them be creative. 

So what we are seeing coming from States is fascinating. In Min- 
nesota you have high-performing schools starting to partner with 
low-performing schools to make sure that they are sharing those 
best practices and learning. 

What was interesting is some folks thought or were concerned 
that we were somehow going to abandon accountable in the waiver 
process. The furthest thing from it. Actually, in many States — this 
gets a little technical, a little weedy — but many States actually 
have many more children in their current accountability system in 
the waiver process than they did in No Child Left Behind because 
those children were invisible due to large end sizes. 

So I was recently in Colorado. Colorado has an additional 
160,000 children — 160,000 African American, Latino, special needs 
children who are now part of the State’s accountability system 
who 

Mr. Andrews. Let’s just pause on that for a moment because I 
think it is important that we laypeople can understand it, too. 
What you are saying is that under the existing law in Colorado 
there were 160,000 minority children 

Secretary DuNCAN. And special needs children. 

Mr. Andrews [continuing]. And special needs children for whom 
measurements were really not being taken about their 
progress 

Secretary DuNCAN. Those children were invisible under No Child 
Left Behind 

Mr. Andrews. They were, pardon the pun, left behind. And now 
that you have had this waiver in Colorado the creative decisions by 
the State and local decision-makers now have us looking at those 
children and assessing their progress, and presumably enacting 
good remedial measures. 

I mean, I would, frankly, encourage you to consider more of these 
waivers with high standards and flexibility. Do you intend to do 
that? 

Secretary Duncan. So we have 27 States who have applied to us. 
We are actually going through the peer review process that the 
chairman talked about this week. I am actually leaving here to go 
talk to the peer reviewers. And then we will be making determina- 
tions on those on a rolling basis as we move into next month, and 
then we will have another round of States who will probably come 
in September. 

So there is, again, tremendous interest out there across the polit- 
ical spectrum from States 
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Mr. Andrews. I will also tell you, Mr. Secretary, I am beginning 
to see the benefits in my own State and I will tell you that both 
our Republican governor and our Democratic legislators were in 
favor of this waiver happening. We think it is good for the children 
in New Jersey. And I thank you. 

Secretary DuNCAN. And New Jersey actually had a very inter- 
esting application. 

Chairman Kline. Thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Platts? 

Mr. Platts. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, thanks for being here and for your testimony. I 
certainly welcome and support your overall message and the presi- 
dent’s message that especially in today’s world access to affordable, 
quality education — ^basic education and higher education — is key to 
us remaining that land of opportunity that we take so much pride 
in as a country. 

I am going to mention a couple issues just to put on your radar 
and then maybe get into one more specific. One is just I appreciate 
your reference to early education issues, and Head Start, in par- 
ticular, Even Start — early — Head Start, the importance of making 
that investment up front. 

Along with that is something that is not real prominent or fo- 
cused on in the budget proposal, and that is family engagement. 

Secretary DuNCAN. Yes. 

Mr. Platts. You know, I know as a parent yourself and for my 
boys now in seventh and ninth grade, I know that our involvement 
in their education is key. Congresswoman McCarthy and I have 
worked on an issue dealing with the Parent Information Resource 
Centers, which is really the only, you know, program in the federal 
government focused solely on family engagement. And so we are 
pushing with appropriations trying to get some money set aside — 
make sure that that program is adequately funded so that we have 
the means to ensure parents are engaged. 

I would also just quickly reference the special education chal- 
lenge. You know, first 20 years, single digit dollars. President Clin- 
ton — Democratic president. Republican governor — or. Republican 
Congress came together. We get up to about 20 percent and the 
concern is that we are going to start dropping back, that that is 
on your radar. 

And also, my colleague here from Illinois’ homeless children — my 
one sister is a social service coordinator between her school district, 
social service agencies, and, you know, in schools that — in my dis- 
trict people don’t think we have any homeless children. They are 
shocked when they see the numbers of how many children are in 
their district that are homeless. 

I want to get into more detail on higher education. Especially ap- 
preciate the focus on Perkins Loan reform. Work Study, the im- 
provement and expansion in the Stafford Loan issue. As one who 
could not have followed my dream of serving in this Congress with- 
out Perkins Loans, without a Work Study job in college, without 
Stafford Loans, I would not be here today. Behind my parents, that 
opportunity I had 

Can you expand — you talked about in the Perkins Loan of doing 
something similar as we did on the Direct Loan program and how 
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to reform it. I supported the Direct Loan program effort and the 
savings on that program. The official estimate was, I think, about 
$80 billion over 10 years. 

Can you share any more detail on what you are looking at doing 
in that area? 

Secretary DuNCAN. Sure. And so just to step back, again, every 
study — we just had another one come out yesterday — says as a na- 
tion we are going to need dramatically more college-educated work- 
ers than we have today. Study came out yesterday said about 23 
million more degree-holders will be needed by 2025 than we are 
producing today, so huge sense of urgency. If we are going to keep 
good jobs here and not have them go overseas we have to dramati- 
cally increase college completion rates. 

Big part of that has to be access, so one of the things I am most 
proud of is an additional $40 billion in Pell Grants for young peo- 
ple. Did that, simply stopped subsidizing banks, put all those re- 
sources into young people. It was a little controversial here in 
Washington and we thought that made absolute common sense. 
Just in the past 2 years we have gone from 6 million young people 
with access to Pell Grants to 9 million — a 50 percent increase. 

On the Perkins Loans, we want to significantly increase oppor- 
tunity and our proposal would go from about 1,700 schools offering 
Perkins Loans to about 4,400. We would go from about 500,000 re- 
cipients to almost 2 million — looking to quadruple that and to have 
the average loan go from about $1,800 to $4,400. So these are all 
pieces of increasing access. 

Again, we have to challenge States to continue to invest. We 
can’t do it by ourselves. We have to challenge universities to not 
have tuition that is skyrocketing much higher than regular infla- 
tion. We have to provide much greater transparency so young peo- 
ple and their families can make good choices. 

But it is a piece of the puzzle. Pell Grants, Perkins Loans, Work 
Study that you talked about, doubling those opportunities we think 
are hugely important to increasing access to higher education. 

Mr. Platts. Real quickly before I run out of time, is it fair to 
say if we do not find a way to maintain the 3.4 percent rate on 
Stafford Loans then in essence we will be making — or getting a 
windfall on the backs of students because our borrowing rate as a 
government is, you know, what, maybe 2 percent and we would be 
charging 6.8? 

Secretary Duncan. Again, to double that interest rate now for 
young people makes no sense whatsoever. 

Mr. Platts. Okay. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

Chairman Kline. Mr. Hinojosa? 

Mr. Hinojosa. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary DuNCAN, thank you for coming to testify before our 
committee. Thank you for outlining your priorities for the U.S. De- 
partment of Education for fiscal year 2013. 

According to the Consumer Financial Protection Bureau, total 
outstanding student loan debt surpassed $1 trillion late last year. 
In fact, student loan debt now exceeds credit card debt for the first 
time. To make matters worse, the Republican budget would allow 
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interest rates for student loans to double in July of this year, as 
was pointed out by Congressman Platts. 

Mr. Secretary, how would President Obama’s college afford- 
ability proposals provide relief and assistance to the low-income 
and middle-income students and families that Congresswoman 
Biggert asked about? 

Secretary Duncan. So there are a number of issues here. Obvi- 
ously, having that interest rate double in July through congres- 
sional inaction to me is not acceptable. We need Congress to act, 
and to act together. 

We have talked about Pell Grants and what that is doing to in- 
crease access. We have talked about Perkins Loans and what that 
would do. I think doubling Work Study would be hugely important 
for so many people like Congressman Platts, who worked their way 
through college and need more of those opportunities. 

And then on the back end, looking to reduce those debt repay- 
ments through income-based repayment, where loan repayments 
are indexed to your income. If you are making more you pay more; 
if you are making less you pay less. And then finally, if you go into 
the public service, after 10 years of being a teacher or working in 
government or working in nonprofit those debts are erased and for- 
given. 

So we are trying to work extraordinarily hard on the front end, 
trying to provide relief on the back end. But I just want to again 
reiterate, we as the federal government can’t do this by ourselves. 

States have to invest in higher education. Last year 40 States cut 
funding to higher education. I recognize budgets are tough but that 
is not good for our country. And then universities have to keep 
down tuition. 

We are seeing some great creativity from many universities going 
to 3-year programs, no frills campuses, using technology to reduce 
costs and to actually increase passing rates in some of those intro 
classes, but we need to incentivize States to do the right thing and 
institutions to do the right thing, as well. We can’t do this by our- 
selves here. 

Mr. Hinojosa. In your testimony you indicated the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education issued 11 No Child Left Behind waivers to date 
and talked about the next, I think, 27 States that have applied. Are 
you allowing States to waive their annual measurable achievement 
objectives for English language learners under Title III? 

Secretary DuNCAN. No. Actually, it is, again, so interesting. 
Folks are actually holding themselves to a higher bar, which has 
been very encouraging, and looking at every single subgroup, 
whether it is English language learners, or students with special 
needs, or African American children, or Latino children, looking at 
those subgroups and how they are improving each year is very, 
very important, and not just looking at absolute test scores, which 
I am not a big believer in, but looking in growth and gain, how 
much are they improving. 

You see some States moving way beyond just test scores, looking 
at increases in graduation rates, looking at reductions in dropout 
rates, looking at the percent of students going to college — going to 
college not needing remedial classes, going to college and perse- 
vering. More complicated, but it is much more sophisticated, you 
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know, much more comprehensive. And again, once Congress moves 
forward together on reauthorization I think they are fantastic ex- 
amples for them to learn from. 

So for English language learners, students with special needs, 
much greater accountability than existed before, and coupled with 
that greater accountability, additional support. 

Mr. Hinojosa. The percent of English language learners has in- 
creased and is moving up faster, especially in my State of Texas. 
How are you monitoring State plans and ensuring that school dis- 
tricts achieve their performance targets and increase high school 
graduation rates for all students, particularly for the subgroups we 
were discussing? 

Secretary Duncan. So these are waivers that aren’t granted in- 
definitely and we will continue to monitor folks’ progress against 
hitting those goals. And if folks either have a lack of capacity, or 
act in bad faith, or aren’t moving we have the ability to revoke 
those waivers. And that is not something we want to do or look for- 
ward to do; we want to partner with these States to be successful. 
But if a State commits to certain things and then decides they no 
longer care about the results or the performance of English lan- 
guage learners we absolutely have the power and ability to revoke 
that waiver. 

Mr. Hinojosa. I attended an event here at the Rayburn House 
Office Building this week sponsored by the Lumina Foundation and 
Georgetown University and they released a study that indicates 
our undereducated population in the whole United States, and it 
lists them by States, and it is really troubling to me that we would 
want to make the cuts in the proposed budget by the majority 
today seeing that our country is falling way behind other countries, 
and that really concerns me. 

Chairman Kline. Sorry. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Dr. Roe? 

Mr. Roe. Thank the chairman. 

And certainly thank the secretary for being here today and all 
the work you have done for the nation’s schoolchildren. Just a cou- 
ple of points I want to go over. One is affordable college and the 
college loans we have talked about and Pell Grants, and I will start 
with Pell Grants. 

Certainly we have had a great increase in the Pell Grant fund- 
ing, and let me just go over some concerns that my — the two com- 
munity college presidents in my district brought up — Northeast 
State and Walters State Community College. Pell Grant is $5,500. 
In Tennessee if you go to a community college you get a $2,000 
Hope Scholarship. We use all of our lottery money for college schol- 
arship, so 4-year college you get $4,000 and $2,000 for community 
college. 

In doing that, the cost of the community college is about $4,000 
a year, so you actually make money when you get the Pell Grant. 
What are you doing for fraud and abuse? 

It would look to me like that the Pell Grant would be to pay for 
college, and I know when I was in college, or when Mr. Platts or 
others in this room — I can look by the gray hair on our heads — that 
you could work your way through college, and you can’t do that 
now. It is just too expensive. 
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And my question is, what is the department doing to look at how 
much more money — I can find your IDEA money, I think, in the 
Pell Grant program. We have people that are buying cars at home 
with their Pell Grant money. 

And it should go to the college, I think, to pay for the books, and 
fees, and tuition, and the cost of college. But you shouldn’t make 
money going to community college. 

Secretary Duncan. First of all, I just want to say, Tennessee is 
doing some remarkable things in driving reform. You should be 
really, really proud of what your State is doing. 

Obviously, whether it is ESA, whether it is our inspector general, 
if there is fraud or abuse of taxpayer dollars we have to look at 
that very, very seriously, and I pledge to you, we will continue to 
do that. I will say, community colleges I think are a huge part of 
the solution to where our country needs to go and folks, you know, 
18 years old or 58 years old going back to retrain and retool in 
green energy jobs and health care jobs and I.T. jobs — as families 
get back on their feet the country is going to get back on its feet. 
I think community colleges have a real role to play there. 

Mr. Roe. Totally agree. 

Secretary Duncan. So many folks in community colleges are 
older, they have children. It is not like they are wealthy. They are 
going back because they have struggled in a changing economy and 
going back to get those skills. 

So where there is abuse we will look at it. The folks I talk to are 
frankly extraordinarily inspiring and are working very, very hard 
to take that next step up the economic ladder. 

Mr. Roe. If I can find that information — and I can — I will get 
that to you. And I want the funds used where we get the maximum 
bang for the buck, as you do, so I want to make sure 

Secretary DuNCAN. Absolutely. 

Mr. Roe [continuing]. That we are spending it and more people 
can use and take advantage of this money that is out there. 

Now, college affordability — let me go through this a little bit, and 
it is a little bit complicated. Tennessee has had this problem. We 
tried to reform our health care plan in the early 1990s, called 
TennCare, and we did that and we expanded our Medicaid program 
so much that it — that we haven’t had any or minimal increase in 
higher education funding in 20 years in that State. 

And you just pointed out that 40 States actually cut funding to 
higher education, which means that the cost is going to go up — it 
is a proverbial catch-22. So you have got it, and instead of making 
college less expensive we have actually funded our Medicaid pro- 
gram. We have got an Affordable Care Act that is going to mas- 
sively expand Medicaid and it scares Governor Bill Haslam to 
death with his extra cost he is going to have with the expanded 
Medicaid. 

So they are all tied together because there is just one pot of 
money that we have in our State. We have to balance our budget. 
We don’t have the privilege here of having a budget deficit in Ten- 
nessee in our cities, or — we have a balanced budget amendment, I 
think, as 49 States do. 

So to your point, it is all tied together, and when we talked about 
the Ryan budget, it is looking at the entire budget. I know you are 
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the Secretary of Education and you have got to look at it for edu- 
cation, but our job is to look after the entire budget. 

And I want to go through very — Mr. Hinojosa has left, but to his 
point on student loans I wanted to make — actually, there is a little 
more to that student loan, and you and I have talked about this 
yesterday. It would be horrific for rates to go from 3.4 to 6.8 if you 
have got $100,000 in student loans. 

But going back and reviewing this, actually the Deficit Reduction 
Act of 2005 the Republicans proposed eliminating the fixed rate, 
and it wasn’t included in the final bill. If we had done that it had 
a variable rate it would be a 2.3 percent interest rate now for stu- 
dents. 

Why doesn’t it float? And by the way, in the president’s budget 
this is only a 1-year fix. In the 2013-2014, as you know, it goes 
back to 6.8, and I think students across the country shudder at 
that. Why don’t we just have a variable rate where they can take 
advantage of these very low interest rates now? 

Secretary Duncan. Again, I think we want to work together with 
you to make sure these rates don’t jump up and to maintain it for 
the long haul. And so I think we have an immediate need now we 
want to address but I think your long-term concern we absolutely 
share with you and want to partner with you to figure out how that 
doesn’t happen. 

Mr. Roe. Okay. 

And I thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

Chairman Kline. Thank the gentleman. 

Mrs. Davis? 

Mrs. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And, Mr. Secretary, good to see you. I want to first ask you to 
talk a little bit about the president’s budget and the consolidation 
of programs. As you know, we were talking about the proposal here 
on ESEA was looking at one large block grant, and many of us 
were very concerned that programs for the most needy children, 
and the reason, really, that we created the program to begin with, 
would be essentially lost through the cracks. 

Talk about the consolidation programs. How does that help State 
and local districts and where is that flexibility? Because as we all 
know, I mean, school districts look for that flexibility and we all 
think that is important but we don’t feel that we could, you know, 
leave kids behind in that regard. 

Secretary DuNCAN. Yes. So again, all this stuff is trying to really 
figure what is the appropriate federal role. And again, I would go 
back to where I started. My premise is where folks are willing to 
hold themselves to a high bar and hold themselves accountable for 
hitting that high bar I want to be less prescriptive from Wash- 
ington and give them more room to move and more flexibility. 

And obviously the best ideas in education aren’t going to come 
from me or, frankly, any of us here in Washington. They always 
come at the local level. 

And what I have seen across the country, whether it is waivers, 
whether it is Race to the Top, is this huge amount of creativity and 
this huge amount of innovation. And I will tell you, we have seen 
as much innovation reform from States who didn’t get a nickel 
from us as States that got hundreds of millions of dollars. And so 
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in really empowering these educators to continue to drive reform 
forward, I think that is a really appropriate federal role. 

Mrs. Davis. But how does that work and a larger block grant 
does not work? And if you could, you know, even look to those 
States which don’t necessarily have waivers — California and other 
States. 

Secretary Duncan. Yes. So again, we have to sort of look State 
by State at how serious they are and what they are doing, but for 
me the tradeoff is where folks are holding themselves to a high bar 
for English language learners, for students with special needs, for, 
you know, increasing graduation rates, more students going to col- 
lege — should we give local superintendents more room to move? We 
should. 

I will just give you one concrete example. When I was the super- 
intendent of Chicago Public Schools I had to get in a fight with our 
Department of Education here for the right to tutor about 25,000 
children after school. I had Washington telling me I couldn’t tutor 
kids after school who wanted to work hard. That made no sense to 
me. 

That is the kind of flexibility. Hold me accountable for improving 
their results but give me the opportunity. Don’t tell me I can’t tutor 
25,000 children after school who are trying to do better academi- 
cally. That is not appropriate. 

Mrs. Davis. Yes. Okay, well I think what we maybe need to work 
harder at trying to understand the differences 

Secretary DuNCAN. Yes. 

Mrs. Davis [continuing]. That are out there and how that is real- 
ly affecting our kids. 

I wanted to also just turn quickly to the issue of our vet- 
erans — 

Secretary DuNCAN. Yes. 

Mrs. Davis [continuing]. And educational programs for them, be- 
cause we know that there is a tremendous amount of transition as 
people return from a war theater, but even that as we downsize the 
military, we are going to have a lot of people who are looking to 
careers and certifications. How can we best work with the Depart- 
ment of Education as well as, I think, the Department of Labor — 
Secretary Solis was here the other day — , and Veterans Affairs — 
getting out information to veterans about what programs really are 
out there and work best for them? We know for-profits, nonprofits, 
university systems, it is very hard to go to one place to get that 
kind of information. 

Secretary DuNCAN. I actually met with a group of veterans, you 
know, 10 days ago, and the package of information they come when 
they are leaving service I think is not maybe as informative as it 
should be, and so we really want to work hard with the V.A. to 
make sure they know all their opportunities — you know, commu- 
nity colleges, 4-year institutions, whatever it might be — how we 
help them articulate the real skills and knowledge they have devel- 
oped in the military and use that to move forward in their aca- 
demic career. 

I would love many, many more veterans to become Troops to 
Teachers programs, and we need more men and we need more di- 
versity to workforce. There are so many strong leaders there, and 
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if you have been to Iraq and Afghanistan you are not too scared 
about going to teach in an inner city school; you can handle that. 
And so I think there is so much we can do to better support our 
veterans, give them much more comprehensive information, and we 
want to be a better partner with the V.A. to make sure that is hap- 
pening. 

Mrs. Davis. Is it appropriate to put some limit on the amount 
of federal dollars that any particular school can take? I know there 
are proposals for 90/10, so at least 10 percent has to be nonfederal 
dollars. What makes sense? 

Secretary Duncan. I think we have to look at all those hard 
issues. My big thing is the last thing I want is for a veteran to get 
abused coming out after serving their country and to somehow take 
on more debt than they can handle to get training that doesn’t lead 
to a real job. That is just absolutely immoral. 

And so making sure that veterans have good options, are getting, 
you know, the education they need to get the job they need to keep 
moving forward — that, to me, is our collective common interest and 
that is what we have to — we have to make sure we get that done. 

Mrs. Davis. Is there some way we can hold those schools ac- 
countable for that? 

Chairman Kline. The gentlelady’s time 

Secretary DuNCAN. We absolutely need to. 

Chairman Kline [continuing]. Has expired. 

Mr. Walberg? 

Mr. Walberg. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank you for being here, Mr. Secretary. We have heard 
many remarks this morning about the cost of college and yearly in- 
creases in tuition at some institutions outpacing the rate of infla- 
tion significantly. 

I have my own concerns about the relationship between the his- 
tory of increases in federal aid and the increases of tuition rates. 
Do you know whether the National Center for Education Statistics 
has conducted any recent studies in the correlations between fed- 
eral student aid and tuition prices? 

Secretary DuNCAN. Yes. There are a number of different studies. 
We look at this very, very closely. I looked, just for example, at Pell 
Grants over the last 30 years, and it is interesting, in — to be clear, 
over the past 30 years every single year tuition has gone up as a 
country. Over the past 30 years — my numbers won’t be exact — I 
think in 19 of them Pell Grants went up, in 10 of them Pell Grants 
were flat, and in one of those years Pell Grants actually went 
down, but every single year tuition went up. And so that is the 
kind of information we are looking at historically. 

Mr. Walberg. That is good information to look at because there 
is concern that when we have automatic funding opportunities and 
then we have the impact of the entire federal budget on our 
States 

Secretary DuNCAN. Yes. 

Mr. Walberg [continuing]. And a centralized government that 
becomes more aggressive in eating up dollars that can go back to 
districts we can have those problems, and it is a challenge at every 
level. 
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But, you know, when I — as I watched your time at the Chicago 
Public School System, where my daughter taught, in fact, until she 
gave us — my wife and myself — the opportunity to be spoilers of 
young children with our grandchildren — I was impressed very 
much with your creativity. When you speak about what is going on 
in the States today, even right now, as you appear before us, you 
can just sense the creative juices that flow with the opportunity for 
individual States and local school districts to make great choices, 
creative choices, productive choices for their students. 

When you speak about the federal government’s responsibility, 
even in your opening statements, frankly, I must admit, it fright- 
ens me because of the impact of a growing government that gives 
less opportunity for States and local communities to develop that 
creativity to teach our students with the needs that they have. And 
I know you speak for the administration and I know that is a chal- 
lenge to be in a position as a producer in education but now also 
directing a federal government program, agency that is a relatively 
new agency in the whole grand scheme of things. 

What specific efforts at the department can you point to, Mr. Sec- 
retary, that demonstrate a reduction in the federal role of edu- 
cation, and ultimately the role that siphons off limited local State 
dollars? 

Secretary DuNCAN. Two huge examples, the entire Race to the 
Top initiative is just trying to empower the great ideas of local edu- 
cators, and all those States that we funded put together — 46 States 
put together plans. Those weren’t our plans; those were all locally 
developed with huge buy-in. And so what we are trying to do is put 
resources behind the great ideas at the local level 

Mr. Walberg. With significant top-down management of that. 

Secretary DuNCAN. Again 

Mr. Walberg. In Michigan it certainly was. 

Secretary Duncan. Forty-six States put together their own plans 
voluntarily. 

The second one would be the whole waiver process, where I think 
we in Washington are in the way. I think No Child Left Behind law 
is fundamentally broken. It is 5 years overdue to be fixed. I think 
we all agree on that. And the fact that we were able to get Wash- 
ington out of the way for 11 States to date — and we have got many 
more coming — I think is a huge step in the right direction to em- 
powering local educators. 

Mr. Walberg. I would certainly say the waiver system is, and 
I think it evidences why we need to get further out of the way as 
the federal government. And in fact, our No Child Left Behind re- 
authorizations that we have done so far goes that direction in giv- 
ing just general oversight but a great amount of opportunity for 
our local States. 

How many notices — let me ask in final seconds here — how many 
notices of proposed rulemakings have you issued that have a full 
90-day comment period? 

Secretary DuNCAN. I don’t know an exact number. I would have 
to get back to you on that. 

Mr. Walberg. I would love for you to get back on that, because 
again, that is another opportunity that I think flows into your 
wheelhouse of desiring good input from local education profes- 
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sionals to make sure it works at the local level, and I think we 
need more opportunity for people to express their concerns, their 
ideas, their objectives, and ultimately get away from this top-down 
federal — I would hate to say mismanagement, but management of 
a system that, frankly, isn’t serving a lot of our districts well. 

Secretary DuNCAN. The other thing, if I could just quickly add, 
one area where we are really thinking about going forward is how 
we elevate the teaching profession itself so we have many more 
young people, like your daughter, committing to do this. And as I 
look at these high performing countries around the globe, teachers 
are paid at a very different level, they are respected at a very dif- 
ferent level, there is a different level of status. I think educators 
and education has been beaten down here for far too long, so hope- 
fully this will be an area of common work going forward of how we 
bring in this next generation of extraordinary talent to replace the 
baby boomer generation that is retiring. 

Mr. Walberg. I applaud that — professionalism versus labor. 

Chairman Kline. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Ms. Fudge? 

Ms. Fudge. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank you, Mr. Secretary, for being here. Certainly you 
knew when you came in today that you were in a no-win situation. 
You know, we have got a cut chorus in our majority that cut, cut, 
cut, et cetera, when they don’t want it cut. So you knew you were 
going to be in a difficult spot. 

I have three questions for you, Mr. Secretary, and I want to ask 
them all at once and then give you the balance of the time to an- 
swer all three. 

The first one deals with Race to the Top and other competitive 
funding. I mean, certainly you look at the fiscal year 2013 budget 
and see that you would increase competitive grants from 12 percent 
to 18 percent of the budget. Now, when so many States are con- 
tinuing to cut education funding how does this shift away from for- 
mula grants benefit all students, which I believe is what the fed- 
eral government should be trying to do is benefit all students, espe- 
cially when I come from the State of Ohio and we did receive Race 
to the Top funding but within a few months we changed governors 
and he wanted to immediately change how those resources were to 
be spent? That is question number one. 

Question number two: There are almost 2,000 high schools — 13 
percent of all high schools in America — that are labeled dropout 
factories. In these dropout factories the typical freshman class 
shrinks by 40 percent or more by the time students reach their 
senior year. 

In my home State of Ohio approximately 135 schools are labeled 
dropout factories. Now, I acknowledge that the issue of dropout fac- 
tories is not a new issue; however, it has festered for a very long 
time — too long. So I want to know what steps you are taking to de- 
crease the number of dropout factories. 

And thirdly and lastly, Mr. Secretary, the Cleveland Central 
Promise Neighborhood, a neighborhood located in the heart of my 
congressional district, has applied twice for the department’s Prom- 
ise Neighborhood Grant. In both rounds of funding the organization 
scored very high; however, not high enough to receive an imple- 
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mentation grant. The question is, does the department have any 
plans in the future to use its discretionary power to award previous 
high-scoring applicants instead of making them go through the 
costly process again? 

Secretary Duncan. Three great questions. Let me try and take 
them — my numbers differ a little bit from yours. I am not seeing 
in our budget a huge increase from 12 to 18 percent on competitive 
dollars; I think it is about at 16 percent. But I do think we need 
to — this sort of goes to your third point of the tension between, you 
know, formula and competitive — we think the overwhelming major- 
ity of our dollars always should be and always will be formula- 
based, but we also think we need to reward excellence. 

Our challenge in things like Promise Neighborhoods is, for exam- 
ple, the first round we had 300 applicants — fantastic applicants. 
We only had competitive dollars to fund 20 , and that is — so that 
is the tension that we are always trying to hit. 

And so as we move forward we are asking for more money for 
Promise Neighborhoods. We think that is a huge part of the an- 
swer. Your question of how — whether we fund down the slate or re- 
compete is a really good question that we will sort of take that up 
and think through how we will do that. But again, I am just asking 
you to give us some flexibility to reward more excellence. 

I have to just give you another example 

Ms. Fudge. Well, let me just say this, and I think that you are 
right, but the problem being that every single child in this county 
deserves a good basic education. 

Secretary DuNCAN. Hundred percent agree. And we also need — 
so we need to do that — I think we have to do both. We have to do 
that and we have to help some folks move forward to the next level 
and really encourage that. 

And it is interesting on — just yesterday I met with Ohio’s State 
Race to the Top team, and for all the political turmoil and up- 
heaval that team has just kept working really hard, and we actu- 
ally feel very, very good about what they are doing, so they have 
sort of kept the politics to the side. They are doing some really in- 
novative — 

Ms. Fudge. You can’t keep the politics to the side. 

Secretary DuNCAN. Well, they have done as good a job as any- 
body and they are moving forward in a very, very good way. We 
actually feel very good about Ohio’s results. And again, I just give 
them tremendous credit because we know how difficult that is. 

Your middle point around the dropout factories, and it sort of 
goes back to the previous question about what is an appropriate 
federal role. Race to the Top has got all the press. That is fine. 
That is $4 billion for the whole country. 

We have put $4 billion behind the bottom 5 percent of schools — 
those dropout factories. There is a massively disproportionate in- 
vestment, not in the status quo but in a very different vision of re- 
form. 

And where are we being effective? Recent numbers have come 
out — and these are very early so I don’t want to get too carried 
away — but we are seeing significant reductions in dropout rates in 
many of these places, significant increases in graduation rates. One 
in four have seen double-digit increases in math scores in 1 year; 
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one in five have seen that in reading. Nobody predicted that was 
possible. 

And for all the data — two other quick numbers: We are seeing a 
reduction in the number of high schools that are dropout factories 
in the country. We have 400,000 less children to date going to a 
dropout factory than just a couple years ago. 

None of these schools are where we want them to be yet. They 
still have a long way to go. But huge progress there — more time, 
more social workers, more counselors, paying math and science 
teachers more, real innovation coming at the local level. 

But for all the data, the most important thing is when I go talk 
to the students at these schools what they say is so profound. And 
you talk to, you know, children who are juniors in high school who 
were in the previous situation for 2 years, now in a turnaround 
school, one young man said, “Arne, if this would have couple years 
ago more of my friends freshman year would still be here with me. 
We have teachers who care. We are working in very different 
ways.” 

And so we need to look at the data but we need to listen to young 
people. All of these are not wild success stories; some of them still 
have a long way to go. But I am just so thrilled for the first time 
as a country we are not just expecting the status quo; we are not 
standing by complacency — complacently and letting black and 
brown children, poor children just, you know, go off into the 
streets, and as a country we are in the business of turning around 
schools and we feel very, very good about our ability to support 
that hard work. 

Chairman Kline. The gentlelady’s time has expired. 

Dr. DesJarlais? 

Mr. DesJarlais. Secretary Duncan, great to see you today and 
thanks for being here. I would like to spend my time, I think, talk- 
ing about the first part of your opening statement, and that would 
be the cost of the higher education. I think you referenced maybe 
a five-fold increase in cost at over — what timeframe was that? 

Secretary Duncan. In a short amount of time. It has gone up 
way — that higher education costs are going up much faster than 
the rate of inflation. 

Mr. DesJarlais. Okay. And I think you and I both agree that 
good education is not going to happen without a motivated educa- 
tor and a motivated student. So what I have found in talking to 
some of the presidents of the universities that are in Tennessee — 
MTSU, Dr. McPhee, and over at University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, as well — is that there are so many students now that come 
in on the 5-or 6-year plan. And I guess the cost — if an average 
credit — or a semester is 12 credit hours, as opposed to 16 or maybe 
18 when we went to school, one, what can we do to address that? 
And before we get into that, though, what, in your opinion, has 
driven the cost of these institutions to that five-fold increase in a 
short period of time? 

Secretary DuNCAN. Yes. No short, easy answer. These are com- 
plicated questions. 

A big part of the problem — so I will get to the higher education 
piece — big part of the problem is the pipeline. We have so many 
young people who are graduating from high school who aren’t col- 
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lege and career ready and so they are taking remedial classes, they 
are burning Pell Grants, they are taking 5 and 6 and 7 years to 
graduate. So again, not overnight, but seeing 46 States raise stand- 
ards — college and career ready standards — is a huge direction in 
who is moving in the right direction. 

And far too many young people think they are graduating college 
and career ready and they are never close. Higher education didn’t 
talk to K-12 and so those disconnects, I think, have led to those 5- 
and 6-and 7-year, you know challenges. And having students — 
many more students graduate college and career ready is a big step 
in the right direction. 

I have gone to some communities where — this isn’t the dropouts; 
this is the graduates — where 90 percent of high school graduates 
are taking remedial classes — 90 percent. So we have been lying to 
them, as a country. And we have to challenge that. So that is a 
piece of this, not just on higher education alone. 

On the higher education side, again, not one easy thing. As we 
have heard repeatedly, when States cut back their investment tui- 
tion goes up, and so where States don’t invest particularly in the 
publics they go up, but I think we have to challenge universities, 
as well, to become more creative. Some have been slow in using 
technology in different ways. 

There are a whole set of universities now that are being very cre- 
ative in keeping down costs and actually getting better academic 
outcomes for young people. We are just tp^ing to take those best 
practices to scale and provide some incentives for States to invest, 
for universities to do the right thing. And again, for me it can’t just 
be about access; it has got to be about completion. 

Mr. DesJarlais. Okay. 

Secretary DuNCAN. I think we haven’t done enough at the federal 
level to incentivize completion. 

Mr. DesJarlais. Definitely I don’t think we are going to solve 
this problem without accountability no matter how much money we 
put on it. You know, the costs keep going up. If we don’t have pre- 
pared, motivated students coming then it doesn’t matter how much 
we raise the Pell Grant, we are not going to get an end product 
that we desire. 

And if we want to put on our business hats for a minute and the 
federal government is going to invest in education you want to see 
some return on investment. Right now I don’t think that we are 
seeing a good return on investment despite heaping more and more 
money on it, and that seems to be the federal government’s philos- 
ophy across the board outside of education as well — if something 
doesn’t work let’s just put more money. It is kind of like the tail 
wagging the dog; it is almost like we have an ongoing bailout of 
educational institutions. 

And, you know, I just — as we looked at this budget and we see 
the Pell Grants that have gone from $12 billion up to $40 billion 
since President Obama took office, I don’t think we are seeing a re- 
turn on that investment. Do you? 

Secretary Duncan. Well, it is very early, but the fact that we 
have gone from 6 million young people having access to Pell Grants 
to 9 million just in the past 2 to 3 years, actually I think that is 
a big step in the right direction. One very, very encouraging num- 
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ber is in the past year we have seen a 24 percent increase in the 
number of Latino students going on to college and — those enrolling. 
Now we have got to make sure they graduate. But I actually do 
think there are some very interesting trends in the right direction. 

Mr. DesJarlais. Okay. But that is the key is completion, and in- 
stead of throwing more money first it seems like we ought to fix 
the problem. We ought to fix why the costs continue to go up and 
up, because if we don’t slow the costs we are never going to catch 
up by heaping more money, and especially if we don’t have stu- 
dents that are college ready and motivated then in a sense we are 
wasting the taxpayers’ money and throwing it away. So I think we 
are ignoring the big problem here and we need to have that discus- 
sion before we discuss increasing the amount of money we spend. 

Secretary DuNCAN. Yes. Just to be very clear, I don’t think we 
are ignoring it. We are actually proposing a Race to the Top for 
higher education to incentivize States to invest and to incentivize 
universities to do two things: keep their costs down and to make 
sure that young people — first generation college goers. Pell Grant 
recipients — are graduating. 

So I think we are actually very much in harmony there. I don’t 
think we have done enough to incentivize completion historically, 
and that is exactly what we are trying to do. 

Mr. DesJarlais. And we are not going to fix it unless we do that, 
and I thank you. I would be happy to work with you more on those 
issues and appreciate your time. 

I yield back. 

Chairman Kline. Thank the gentleman. 

Mrs. McCarthy? 

Mrs. McCarthy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And welcome, again. Secretary Duncan. I wanted to talk about — 
I was going to talk about the Pell Grants but I want to also say 
my colleague from Pennsylvania, Mr. Platts, you know, he talked 
about, you know, legislation that he and I have worked together to 
make sure that families are involved, which obviously the president 
has put forward that in his plans and speaking for it. 

And Mrs. Biggert talked about, you know, the homeless children 
that we have out on our streets, children with disabilities in 
schools, and, you know, some will say that, well, we have other 
wrap-around programs to help these students but the truth of the 
matter is, as far as homeless children, children with disabilities 
that need that extra help, the schools don’t have the money for it 
anymore and they truly don’t. 

And as far as the wrap-around programs, go to any of my food 
banks, go to any of the community centers — they don’t have it ei- 
ther anymore because the money has not come down from the 
State, it has not come down from the local communities. People do- 
nate, they try to raise money, but it is just not there. 

It actually does follow, you know, what we are trying to do to 
make sure our children and our students are being educated in the 
early grades, junior high, and high school so they are ready for the 
Pell Grants. When we see these kind of cuts in the Pell Grants over 
the next 10 years, when we are trying to make sure that young 
people are going to college, have the financial means for it — some 
say the prices have gone up. 
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I live in New York. Even our community colleges, which are still 
a buy — you know, it is a good buy — they are still expensive. 

And when you look at the cost of living on Long Island and in 
New York, what we pay in taxes and everything else, a small 
amount for Pell Grants for a family that is not even making what 
you should be making on Long Island needs to be protected for 
those students. That is the goal, I thought, of this committee and 
certainly of the president to be able to make sure that all students 
will have an educational opportunity, whether it is certainly going 
to college, whether it is going into the trades, or for whatever they 
choose. 

So I would ask you, and certainly to work with the president, 
and certainly as we go over the Republican budget that will be 
coming out today, or at least going forward with it, cutting $86 bil- 
lion for Pell Grants is going to hurt everybody, and I certainly hope 
that you continue to fight that as we go forward on this. 

Secretary DuNCAN. We will fight that every step of the way. And 
again, I just think as a country we have to educate our way to a 
better economy. We just had another study yesterday saying we 
need 23 million more college graduates than we are producing, and 
if we don’t take this seriously these jobs are just going to go over- 
seas. 

And one thing I would just like to say to this committee that I 
haven’t mentioned yet is that 2 weeks ago we held an international 
summit with 23 — in New York — 23 high performing and rapidly 
improving countries from around the globe, and if anyone thinks 
these countries are resting on their morals or not moving forward 
educationally it is an unbelievable wakeup call. These countries are 
investing, they are innovating, they are committed. And that is the 
competition. Our children aren’t competing in your district, or in 
your State, in the country — our children are competing with chil- 
dren across the globe and other countries are just taking this com- 
mitment much more seriously than we are. 

My concern is that I think our children are as smart, as talented, 
as creative, as entrepreneurial, as hardworking as children any- 
where in the world, I just want to level the playing field for them. 
And right now that is not the case. 

Mrs. McCarthy. And we need to do it, because I have about 46 
young people from G.W. that are over here going to G.W. from 
China and they will be here for 6 months, and the question came 
up on education and I said, “Our competition is you and we are 
going to be ready for you,” and I hope I can hold up our promise 
up to that. 

Secretary DuNCAN. You and I both. 

Mrs. McCarthy. Yield back. 

Chairman Kline. Thank the gentlelady. 

Mr. Hanna? 

Mr. Hanna. Thank you. 

And thank you, Mr. Secretary, for being here. 

We all share a common goal of rebuilding the middle class and 
in the past 30 years what we have seen in terms of job creation 
in this country is 98 percent of the jobs have been service jobs, 
about 2 percent have been what are typically called tradable jobs — 
higher value added, up the food chain type of jobs. We also know 
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that an increase in those jobs — those people have those jobs — cre- 
ate in their lifetime about 30 percent more than everybody else so 
that we go from a middle class that effectively is not paying a 
great — to a large extent, federal and State taxes, to a middle class 
that actually does pay taxes. 

So you stated that you expected a 5 percent GDP growth because 
of some changes in the focus on STEM. Is that correct? 

Secretary DuNCAN. Yes. Again, it just — the jobs of the future, the 
knowledge that the jobs are going to be for the educated workforce. 

Mr. Hanna. Knowing that a 1 percent increase in GDP reduces 
our national debt by about $1 trillion and knowing that we have 
about a 2 percent growth rate now, maybe less — and it doesn’t look 
like that is going to change in the near future — what would you 
like to say about STEM in that regard? 

Secretary Duncan. I can’t overstate the importance of producing 
so many more young people with a passion and a commitment and 
a desire to work in the STEM areas, and I think the STEM pipe- 
line is broken. I think we have far too few children who have ac- 
cess to teachers where they are comfortable and confident. So this 
isn’t just a higher education problem; this starts in third and 
fourth and fifth grade. 

We are working with an outside nonprofit. It is committed to hit- 
ting the president’s goal of recruiting 100,000 additional STEM 
teachers over the next decade. But we have to do this and we have 
to do this with a greater sense of urgency. 

And you can’t solve it at the higher education side. We have to 
really fix that pipeline and the only way we do that is with more 
teachers who really love math and science and have a passion for 
that. 

Not everyone agrees with me. We have had a couple-decade 
shortage of math and science teachers. 

I think we can keep admiring the problem or do something about 
it, so I have been very public — I think particularly in disadvan- 
taged communities we should pay math and science teachers more 
money. We have to look at the — recognize this desperate shortage, 
and the children can’t do it without that basic building block. I 
think technology can be helpful. 

But whatever we can do to dramatically increase the number of 
young people with a passion and a love and an excellence in the 
STEM fields, our country needs that. 

Chairman Kline. Thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Tierney? 

Mr. Tierney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary. It is good to have you here. 

I just want to touch base on one of the latter comments of the 
previous speaker, not the most recent one, about Pell Grants and 
the increase during this administration. When you have an eco- 
nomic situation as we did from 2001 to 2008 where millions of jobs 
are lost it is going to make a lot more families eligible for Pell 
Grant, and I would assume you agree with me that the fact that 
that happened that people got the Pell Grants or that their dream 
didn’t end is a good thing. In other words, we moved them through 
the pipeline. 
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I don’t see any company every making anything from 
disinvesting, and if we are going to need in the future more 
innovators, more teachers, and scientists, and engineers, just using 
the recession as an excuse to shut that valve off and hope that 
somebody is going to make it up on the other end doesn’t make any 
sense, does it? 

Secretary DuNCAN. We have to invest. We have to create more 
opportunity. And we have to make sure many more folks are grad- 
uating from college than they are today. Pell Grants are a huge 
part of the solution, not a part of the problem. 

Mr. Tierney. I mean, I don’t want to beat a dead horse because 
I think we have made the point here but, you know, letting the in- 
terest rates go from 3.4 percent to 6.8 percent moves us in the 
wrong direction. Eliminating the Pell Grant rise, which we have al- 
ready paid for, moves us in the wrong direction. Getting rid of the 
Income-Based Repayment Program so that students graduate with 
a higher burden on the other end moves in the wrong direction. 
And I was glad to see that your budget accounted in the other di- 
rection for that, an improvement moving forward. 

Let me just ask you about maintenance of effort. I think in high- 
er education when we put that into the Recovery Act it made a dif- 
ference, when we put it into the Higher Education Opportunity Act 
it made a difference. 

I am a little concerned that we see some movement afoot here 
to relieve the maintenance of effort to take it out of the K-12, and 
I would like you to speak a little bit to the importance of maintain- 
ing that if we are going to have true partnerships. 

Secretary DuNCAN. So again, please hold us accountable. We 
think it has made a huge difference out there and I can’t tell you 
how many college presidents and others have said thank you for 
that, and if it were not for the MOE we would have been decimated 
more than we were. So, again, we recognize these are tough fiscal 
times; we recognize States have to balance budgets. But we don’t 
want folks cutting education disproportionately, and we are going 
to stand our ground there. And please hold us accountable there. 

Mr. Tierney. We will. But I appreciate that sentiment on that. 

I noticed that the Republican budget cuts about $500 million on 
job training funds, and I notice this administration has emphasis 
on doing more with community colleges and improving the pipeline 
for job training. I appreciate your comments about the Miller-Hino- 
josa-Tierney bill in that respect. 

Tell us more about the importance of job training as well as the 
college end of things, but for that group that may get out of a high 
school and need a credential short of a college degree. 

Secretary DuNCAN. So two pieces on the sort of the high school 
side — we would like — we are requesting an additional $1 billion to 
invest in career academies, so giving young people a real sense of 
skills and what is out there. And if any of you have paid an auto 
mechanic or a plumber lately, they are doing pretty well. And those 
are good-paying jobs, middle class jobs, and we need to make sure 
young people have those options. 

And for me to be clear, it is never college or career. I want it to 
be college and career and let young people decide what they want 
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to do — not track them one direction or another, hut give them op- 
tions. So we want to invest there. 

And then secondly, on the community college side, we have had 
a great partnership with the Department of Labor and we want to 
continue to build upon that. Again, I just think community colleges 
have been this unrecognized gem along the education continuum. 
It is so important. 

Some of my most inspiring visits are to community colleges 
around the country, and I will tell you — it is stunning if you guys 
haven’t done it — there are more and more folks who have 4-year 
degrees who are going back to community college to get that trade 
or to get that certification to get a good-paying job. And so there 
is a huge value there. 

My concern is that we literally have some community colleges 
today who are offering classes 24 hours. There is that much de- 
mand. We have to increase their capacity; we have to make sure 
that they are partnering with the private sector; and where there 
are real public-private partnerships, where that training is leading 
to real jobs in that community, we want to invest a lot more. 

Mr. Tierney. Great. Thank you. 

I don’t want to get too technical on this, but in the fiscal year 
2012 omnibus appropriations bill some changes were made. One 
was the elimination of the ability to benefit for eligibility for a Pell 
Grant, and you know, I think, well for enrolling students. It was 
really a pretty innovative idea. So if you didn’t have a GED or a 
high school diploma you could still get a technical courses along 
with your adult education and the Pell Grant was really funding 
that aspect of technical training. Do you have an answer to how 
we are going to deal with that class of students? 

Secretary Duncan. Yes. It is a tough issue and we are struggling 
with it internally. So we are very aware of it. I don’t have an easy 
answer. There are certain things — obviously we went from two Pell 
Grants to one in a year; there have been some tough decisions 
made. But that is a very, very real issue that — let me come back 
to you on, but we are aware of the potential downside there. 

Mr. Tierney. Great. Thank you. 

Yield back, Mr. Chair. 

Chairman Kline. I thank the gentleman. 

Dr. Foxx? 

Ms. Foxx. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary, for being here. I want to start out by 
correcting the record just a little bit on some things that have been 
said today. It is my understanding that it was Senator Kennedy 
and the Senate Democrats who opposed the variable rate for stu- 
dent loans in 2005. Republicans recommended that and it was the 
Senate Democrats who stopped it. 

I would also like to point out that from 2007 to 2011 the Demo- 
crats were totally in control of Congress and for 2 of those years 
President Obama was president. And yet, you never recommended 
changing the rate for student loans during the — those 2 years, and 
neither did the Democrats who were in control of Congress for 4 
years make that recommendation. It is only since the Republicans 
have taken control of the House of Representatives that you have 
brought forth that recommendation. And the president has created 
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the greatest fiscal crisis that this country has ever seen and now 
suddenly you are concerned about the loan rates. 

I would also like to associate myself with the comments of Dr. 
DesJarlais and his concern about talking about access, but it seems 
to me that it is illogical that you all continue to talk about access 
and increasing borrowing for students. You know that old defini- 
tion of insanity that is thrown around that it is doing the same 
thing over and over again and expecting a different result, and we 
have talked about how increasing costs have been associated with 
increasing spending. And so I appreciate the fact that you are talk- 
ing about it is not just access, but it seems to me that you all con- 
centrate on throwing more money at the problem and assuming 
that we are going to get a different result when we haven’t in the 
past. 

I would also like to commend you and the president for discov- 
ering community colleges. As someone who discovered them a long 
time ago, I think they have always been neglected and do provide 
tremendous opportunities for us. And it is clear that you all have 
been out in the public a little bit, but in some ways the way you 
talk about things you talk like nothing has every happened in edu- 
cation until you guys came along and you are making these rec- 
ommendations on career academies and community colleges work- 
ing with business and industry. That is what community colleges 
have always done is work with business and industry to create pro- 
grams. 

So I just want to say, there had been some things going on out 
there before you guys came on the scene, and it is good to highlight 
those but I don’t think the federal government needs to pay to 
spread them around because somebody who is running a good com- 
munity college or a good college is going to pick up on those things 
and going to be doing them. 

I would like to ask you about a situation in the Department of 
Education. It is my understanding that there is a problem with 
borrowers who have done all the necessary work to rehab their 
loans but the department hasn’t completed the process for them to 
do that. In fact, we have heard from borrower — pardon me — from 
borrowers about the department failing to follow through on your 
end of the job. 

Can you tell me in a short sentence or two why these folks who 
have — and countless others who have spent time having their loans 
processed — rehabbed — hasn’t been processed? Your department 
says it is proud of the way you have managed the program, but 
how have you gotten to the point where the department is holding 
these hard-earned — hardworking people back from repairing their 
credit and getting their loans back in order, and when are you 
going to fix it? 

Secretary DuNCAN. Obviously, ma’am, we have zero interest in 
doing that, and where we have folks who we need to move more 
rapidly or be more supportive of, we are absolutely committed to 
doing that. So if you have specific, you know, individuals who are 
coming to you I am happy to take those personally and work with 
them. 
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Ms. Foxx. Well, I don’t think we should he dealing with individ- 
uals. We need the whole process fixed and we would like a written 
answer from you on that, on when you plan to get it fixed. 

Secretary Duncan. Absolutely. 

Ms. Foxx. The other quick question that I have for you is you 
have been talking a lot about affordability but yet you put in un- 
necessary rules and regulations, one size fits all, but you hold up 
good models like Western Governors University as a great place to 
go, but how do you square the fact that the administration pro- 
motes lower-cost models of higher education delivery with the fact 
that you are making it impossible for those innovative models to 
develop and operate? You are talking out of both sides of your 
mouth. 

Secretary DuNCAN. I guess we have a difference of opinion there. 
I don’t think we are talking out of both sides of our mouth at all. 
We are doing everything we can to encourage and to support inno- 
vation and are going to continue to do that at the higher education 
side, 4-year institutions, community colleges, K-12, and the early 
childhood space, as well. 

Chairman Kline. The gentlelady’s time has expired. 

Mr. Kildee? 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I apologize for having to 
go to another committee. 

But let me ask you this, Mr. Secretary: The Republican budget 
would cut over 200,000 children from Head Start and would elimi- 
nate all mandatory funding for Pell Grants. Many, many years ago 
the Ypsilani school study indicated that Head Start actually saved 
money in remediation for students, for incarceration, lessening 
teenage pregnancy, that these were really investments. And these 
are — they are real numbers to indicate that this actually has saved 
our economy. 

How would these Republican cuts on Head Start and Pell Grants 
affect our economy, which is trying to bring itself back now? 

Secretary DuNCAN. I think we can all probably agree we don’t 
need another study demonstrating the tremendous dividends of the 
investment in early childhood education. We know that. And the 
long-term dividends — you know, high school graduation rates, col- 
lege-going rates, less incarceration — I think has been demonstrated 
again and again. 

And so I think we have to invest in high quality early childhood 
education. If we were to have 200,000 children lose access to Head 
Start that is nothing positive about that. 

We were obviously very pleased this past year in Race to the 
Top, for the first time, to invest in high quality early childhood 
education opportunities and we want to commit a piece of this 
year’s Race to the Top money to do the same. So we want to lead 
by example and to continue to invest where it is high quality in 
disadvantaged communities, making sure children are entering 
kindergarten ready to learn and ready to read, and any step in the 
opposite direction is one that we are going to challenge as hard as 
we can. 

Mr. Kildee. In Flint, Michigan, I have watched some of the 
Early Head Start. The last thing that Ted Kennedy and I worked 
on together — I was chief sponsor of the bill and he handled the bill 
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over there in the Senate — was Early Head Start. And it is just 
marvelous, even the shorter-term study, if you had an Early Head 
Start it indicated that — what a marvelous difference this makes in 
the children’s development. 

And I just would wish that they would look at not only the moral 
effect and the social effect, hut also the economic effect of cuts here. 
These are not savings. You are really making these kids much 
more expensive to society, and rather than contributing to the 
treasury they will he drawing from the treasury with these cuts. 

Secretary Duncan. I think you and I are in absolute agreement 
on this issue. 

Mr. Kildee. Okay. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Chairman Kline. I thank the gentleman. 

Mrs. Roby, you are recognized. 

Mrs. Roby. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary, for being here today. Appreciate your 
time and your testimony. As you know, this is just a vitally impor- 
tant time based on these proposed budgets for us to wrap our 
minds about how to proceed forward. 

And I just want to take a minute to talk a little bit about some 
of the things that you have said throughout the testimony today 
that I find extremely fascinating in that I think there is a little bit 
of a contradiction between words and action, because you have said 
all of the things that we have put into action through this com- 
mittee. 

We need to give States and districts more flexibility in how they 
achieve results. We approve States because — through the waiver 
process because they have made commitments in ways that best fit 
their State and local situations. We look forward to supporting 
States and districts in these efforts. 

And we have passed out of this committee five bills, three of 
which — the last three, the State and Local Funding Flexibility Act, 
the Student Success Act, the Encourage Innovation and Effective 
Teachers Act — all three of those bills put into action the words 
from your testimony today. And so I would just say, as a member 
of this committee and on behalf of Alabama, we would appreciate 
your support and the administration’s support of putting that into 
action. We wouldn’t have a need for a waiver process if, in fact, we 
could get this reauthorization accomplished. 

And then you used, also, in response to my colleague’s question 
about how are we — how — give some examples of how the federal 
government is getting out of the way, and you used Race to the Top 
as an example as well, but 46 States applied for that. As I under- 
stand it, there is $4.5 billion that has been divided among only 18 
States and the District of Columbia. 

So you take a State like Alabama that jumps through a lot of 
hoops to get the Race to the Top money and was not successful in 
doing so, and all of the millions of dollars that have been spent by 
States to jump through those hoops for the federal government, 
those are precious dollars that could have been used in the class- 
room. I feel like there is some contradiction worth noting and it 
would be my hope that we could use those words and our action 
and get on the same page and actually try to accomplish this reau- 
thorization and turning this on its head and allowing the States 
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and the local governments to apply the control that they need in 
order to educate our children. 

Secretary DuNCAN. To address those two points, and I don’t 
know if there is a contradiction — first of all, States didn’t spend 
millions of dollars to apply for Race to the Top; it is just not true. 
What States did do is they worked very hard to have a blueprint 
for reform. 

The challenge we have is that we had many more great applica- 
tions than we had funds available, and whether it is in Race to the 
Top where that was true, the Investment Innovation Fund — we 
funded 49 great applications in the first round and we had 1,700 
applicants. Promise Neighborhoods, we had — first round we funded 
20 ; we had 300 applicants. So there is a tremendous interest in — 
you know, in local communities and driving reform. We want to be 
able to support more of that and so that is what we are looking 
for — increased investment in these areas. 

On the early childhood space and Race to the Top, 36, 37 States 
applied; we funded eight or nine of them. Would love to have gone 
much further down the list but just simply don’t have the resources 
to do that. So I would challenge you to think about, are we going 
to continue to invest in these kinds of creative programs or are we 
going to cut that investment? 

On the reauthorization side I would say — and it is not the pur- 
pose to be here, but I just want to be very honest, I have tremen- 
dous, tremendous respect for Chairman Kline, and we may not 
agree on every issue but we actually agree on a lot. I will tell you, 
no one has been more honest with me and worked with a greater 
level of integrity than your chairman here 

Mrs. Roby. Well, you know, certainly I appreciate all those ef- 
forts, too. And again, I just — ^you know, as I sit here and I listen 
to the questions being asked about whether it is a specific program 
or a specific line item in the budget, we all need to stay focused 
on returning this level of control. 

And my time is about to expire so I just want to ask real quickly, 
you know. States like Alabama, we haven’t applied for the waiver 
yet, but we have said that, as I understand, they are working on 
a waiver request. And so it won’t be one that addresses all of the 
strings that you have attached, but — to what you have offered, but 
it will be one that is tailored to the reform efforts in — that the 
State already has in place and is in the process of implementing. 
And under the law, as — and this is my question — as long as Ala- 
bama is meeting the educational needs of the students shouldn’t 
this waiver be granted? 

Secretary DuNCAN. So again, we are happy to look at the waiver. 
To be clear, we don’t have a lot of strings. 

We are saying you have to have high standards — college and ca- 
reer ready standards. I think we can agree on that. We are saying 
you have to have meaningful teacher and principal evaluation and 
support. I think we can agree on that. And you have to be willing 
to challenge the status quo and turn around low performing 
schools. So I don’t 

Mrs. Roby. But this is exactly what we are trying to accomplish 
through the legislation that we have offered through this com- 
mittee, and it is the responsibility of Congress to reauthorize the 
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act, not the Department of Education to hand down more unfunded 
mandates to the States. 

Secretary DuNCAN. There are no unfunded mandates here. 
States voluntarily chose to come and they are. 

And let me just finish what I was saying before, complimenting 
the chairman. I also want to compliment — he is not here, but — 
Congressman Miller. And I think you have a remarkable education 
leader there. And my hope is that in a bipartisan way, working to- 
gether, we can find some common ground, and that is what hasn’t 
happened yet, and I think that is the frustration. 

Mrs. Roby. Well, we appreciate the responsibility that you have, 
and thank you for being here. 

And my time is expired. 

Chairman Kline. I thank the gentlelady. 

Ms. Woolsey? 

Ms. Woolsey. Thank you very much. 

Thank you. Secretary Duncan. You set a very high standard for 
anybody else that is a cabinet member in this country of ours for- 
ever more. You know your stuff. Thank you. 

I have a story. When we first introduced and started talking 
about No Child Left Behind I went to the then chairman, George 
Miller, and said, “George, this is great but, you know, I represent 
Marin and Sonoma Counties, in California, and of course, my 
school districts are so amazing that they take care of all the kids, 
you know? There are no kids left behind and, you know, I mean, 
you know look what our scores are, you know, year after year.” 

And he virtually patted me on the head and he said, “I know you 
believe this, Lynn, but you are wrong.” So I called my two super- 
intendents of the two counties and after they got through the fear 
that I was going to use them as an example — a bad example 
around the country — they told me point blank that English learn- 
ers, poor kids, and minorities were not at the same level as the ma- 
jority of our kids in my very elite district, okay? So I felt like such 
an elitist. 

So we have done good things, and if it was happening in that 
area I know — I am for sure it was everywhere. How are we going — 
my question to you is, how are we going to ensure that we don’t 
slip back now, that these schools that have raised the bar for the 
kids that were falling behind — what is your method for doing that? 

Secretary DuNCAN. So no one simple thing, but again, I think the 
fact that so many States are actually talking about and including 
more of these children who, again, were invisible under No Child 
Left Behind in their accountability, that is a story that hasn’t been 
told and folks don’t sort of fully understand that yet. And so saying 
they exist, saying we care about them, saying we are going to be 
held accountable for the results, and then providing the range of 
opportunities they desperately need, so whether it is the chance to 
take algebra in eighth grade, whether it is a chance to go to class — 
go to a high school that offers A.P. classes. You may have seen — 
we put out a massive amount of data through the Civil Rights Data 
Collection process and the inequality of opportunity for so many 
disadvantaged children is really staggering 

Ms. Woolsey. So are you going to measure this? I mean, are 
we — I mean, if 
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Secretary DuNCAN. So I think we can better measure it, but 
measuring it is a step in the right direction, it doesn’t solve the 
problem. The question for me is what are we doing proactively to 
help these children be successful? And for me it starts with great 
early childhood education, it goes to having great teachers and 
great afterschool and wraparound services in the elementary levels, 
it means going to a high school that has a college-going culture. 

Ms. WOOLSEY. Well, you are the perfect straight man because I 
want to talk about wrap-around services. Thank you very much. 

You know I am an advocate of wrap-around services and I think 
it is so important that we provide that support to schools and fami- 
lies and districts. And I know that we have consolidated those 
funds with other support funds. I fear that wrap-around services 
won’t get the attention that they need, so how — is there a way that 
we are promoting wrap-around services? Are we letting school dis- 
tricts know 

Secretary DuNCAN. No, it is something we are absolutely com- 
mitted to, so we will — again, hold us accountable. I don’t share that 
fear, actually. 

Ms. WooLSEY. You don’t? 

Secretary Duncan. And it is interesting, not just in that funding 
stream, but again, going to the School Improvement Grants, those 
$4 billion to the lowest performing schools, a very significant per- 
cent of those dollars — and we can try and get you a number — are 
going to counselors, social workers, afterschool programs, Saturday 
school, summer stuff. So it is not just one pot of money but it has 
been a huge push in this direction. 

And then the final thing I will say is it is not just our funding; 
it is how we become more creative. So I have talked a lot about — 
I don’t think we need to build a lot more Boys and Girls Clubs and 
YMCAs. I think we should be bringing those partners into our 
schools, get them out of the bricks and mortar business. All of us 
are struggling financially. Put all of their scarce resources into tu- 
toring, and mentoring, and after school and enrichment programs. 

In every single neighborhood in our country — rich, poor, black, 
white. Latino, doesn’t matter — we have schools. Schools have class- 
rooms; they have libraries; many have computer labs; they have 
gyms; some have pools. They don’t belong to me, or you, or to the 
principal, or to the union. They belong to the community. And hav- 
ing our schools open much longer hours with a whole host of activi- 
ties and nonprofit partners and social service agencies — we are 
going to keep funding, we are going to do it, but we need to sort 
of create this climate where our schools become anchors of the 
neighborhood, community centers, not islands. 

Ms. WooLSEY. Well, I look forward to supporting you in that re- 
gard. And one of the reasons I didn’t think my district was lagging 
is right before No Child Left Behind one of our poorest school dis- 
tricts actually had coordinated services at their school site and they 
had stepped up to that already. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Kline. The gentlelady’s time has expired. 

Mr. Kelly? 

Mr. Kelly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Secretary, good to see you again. I noticed in your opening 
statement — and this seems to be the recurring theme lately — is 
about fair. I keep hearing about, we just want everybody to have 
a fair shot, we want everybody to have a fair opportunity, we want 
everybody to have what is fair. And the American people have al- 
ways been about what is fair. And I hear that all the time. 

And then I hear about, “Well, the Ryan budget is unfair because 
it is going to place on the back of the middle class or the under- 
privileged a greater burden.” And I know that when you look up 
fair it can mean a lot of different things. It could you say you have 
fair skies out there, you know, fair statements. 

But would it be a fair statement to say that the United States 
spends more money per capita at the federal level, the State level, 
the local level than any other country in the world on education? 

Secretary DuNCAN. It spends more than most. I don’t know if it 
spends more than all. So I am not quite sure if that is a fair state- 
ment. 

I think the real question you are asking, which is a fair question, 
is are we getting the biggest bang for our resources now? And I 
think the answer is no and we have to invest smarter. 

Mr. Kelly. Okay. Okay. And it is probably a pretty fair state- 
ment also to say that just by throwing money at a problem that 
is not going to solve it? 

Secretary DuNCAN. Absolutely. 

Mr. Kelly. Okay. So the amounts of what we have been spend- 
ing or what we are going to continue to spend in the future, while 
we may disagree in substance as to it would be more fair to give 
more in this program than in another program, it — underlying fair- 
ness is to the American taxpayer and return on their investment. 
They are not getting a very fair return on the investment that they 
are making in education. 

And I say that not just from a personal standpoint, but if you 
look at it and say, my gosh, we keep spending money and we are 
increasing the amount of money that we are spending, and then we 
are saying, well, but it is — this is going to be okay because it is 
going to be fair. But in anything I have ever looked at there is a 
measurement. You look at the metrics. 

And I think NAEP says that since 1970 it has been fairly flat — 
our students’ progress. Maybe in the fourth grade we have seen 
some uptick in some disadvantaged groups, but since 1970. And if 
I go forward, you know, 1980, 1990, 2000, 2010, so 40 years we 
have spent a fairly large amount of money trying to make the sys- 
tem fairer for everybody. 

The only people that I have seen losing in this are the hard- 
working American taxpayers who continue to make an investment 
and that are told, “Look, you know what, if we could just put a lit- 
tle more money in this program it is going to become more fair for 
folks.” And I will tell you what, I have only been here a year but 
there is something wrong with a country that continues to spend 
more than it takes in, continues to think that if I could just throw 
a little more money at this it will take care of it. 

Because the fair assessment would be that we have had a failing 
look for the last 40 years. A lot of the things that we have done 
now — is it fair to grant waivers to certain school districts, because 
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maybe they don’t have the same metrics as other school districts? 
Yes, well that is fair. That is fair. 

So I know you are working hard at it. I look at the Pell Grants 
and we say, boy, that certainly isn’t the way it initially was 
thought out but it just seemed that we needed to make it a little 
more fair. And at the end of the day — the end of the day if it is 
really about being fair it is are we truly being fair to the people 
that we represent back home? They don’t have to be Republicans, 
or Democrats, or Libertarians, or, quite frankly, a lot of folks that 
just wish that there were no government at all anymore because 
in their life it is not a fair playing field. 

So if you can, tell me what are you doing to make it a little more 
fair? And I know that is a very big question, may take more than 
a couple minutes to answer. But I have got to tell you, from a guy 
who sells cars for a living and you have to make it a fair profit 
audit, and the payment has to be fair to the person buying it, I 
have just got a feeling we are selling people a car that is really not 
going to perform at the level they expect and their payment keeps 
going up on it, and, by the way, the number of months that they 
are making payments on it has increased from 36 to 48 to 60 to 
72 and it is going off the charts. There is just no way I see this 
thing getting reigned in unless we really do become a nation that 
looks at what we are doing. 

Secretary Duncan. So I don’t know if I can answer all that in 
a minute 

Mr. Kelly. You have 15 seconds though. I know that is not fair. 

Secretary Duncan [continuing]. But I will do my best to do it 
succinctly. First of all, hopefully you see us not just perpetuating 
the status quo but really trying to push transformational change. 

Mr. Kelly. It is not so much me; it is NAEP. I mean, they have 
been tracking these things for a long time, so 

Secretary Duncan. No, I am saying our investments are not just 
putting good money after bad; we are trying to push trans- 
formational change on the early childhood side, on K-12 reform, 
and higher education, as well. So we recognize that historically we 
are just not getting to where we need to go if we keep doing the 
same things. 

I will also say, I talked about the international summit, where 
we tried to really listen and learn from these high performing coun- 
tries. Let me tell you some things they are doing differently that 
I think we could learn here. 

First of all, they have a very high bar to entry for the teaching 
profession. They compensate their teachers in very different ways; 
they reward them in very different ways, very different career lad- 
ders. 

We can do all this. It is not rocket science. It takes some courage 
to do some things differently. 

The other thing they do, they do a much better job of closing 
gaps, so the disproportionately invest in the most disadvantaged 
communities. And the wide gaps we have in achievement in our 
country that I think are just morally unacceptable, they don’t have 
those in other countries because they disproportionately get the 
most resources and the best talent to the children and the commu- 
nities who need them. 
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So I just challenge all of us to think about can we incorporate 
some of those lessons from those countries today that are, frankly, 
out-educating us? 

Chairman Kline. Gentleman’s time has expired. 

In the interest to be fair, Mr. Bishop? 

Mr. Bishop. I am touched, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Secretary, thank you very much for being here. And I want 
to talk a little bit about this issue of throwing money at a problem. 
And I have heard it presented in the context of the Pell Grant. I 
mean, I think we all know that the principal reason that the Pell 
Grant has grown, we have 25 million people in this country who 
are either unemployed or underemployed. That has a significant 
impact on increasing Pell Grant eligibility. 

We also know that we have a long-term — at least for the last 40 
years in this country — that higher education enrollments are 
counter-cyclical. When the economy is down people go back to 
school. They try to retool, they try to get skills that will let them 
go forward. 

So I don’t know that it is — we should be talking about this as 
throwing money at a problem. I think we should be talking about 
this as investing in our future. 

We have created a program in this country on a vast bipartisan 
basis called the G.I. bill for the 21st century. We are now spending, 
I think, $25 billion to $30 billion a year to help returning Afghani- 
stan and Iraqi vets get their slice of the American dream. Is that 
throwing money at a problem or is that investing in their futures? 

I think we really should be commending the kind of investment 
this country is making in access to higher education. 

Let me also, on the issue of college costs, we hear an awful lot 
about how increases in student financial aid availability drive col- 
lege costs. There is no evidence to substantiate that, just for the 
record. There is none. 

We had a hearing in our subcommittee — November 30th — we had 
testimony from a great many people and I asked the question, is 
there any evidence that suggests that increased college costs are 
driven by increases in Pell Grant or campus-based — all the wit- 
nesses said absolutely none. 

So I hope we can set aside that canard that this is what is driv- 
ing college costs, although we will get a chance to see. If the Pell 
Grant is cut by $94 billion over the next 10 years, if campus-based 
programs are cut, if the theory is right we should see college costs 
drop precipitously. We will get a chance to see. I hope we don’t get 
that chance, but we will. 

Let me, Mr. Secretary — on the issue of — the president said in his 
State of the Union speech that he wanted to begin a process of 
tying campus-based aid to efforts on the part of schools to drive af- 
fordability and to contain costs. I know this is an issue that the de- 
partment is working on, but I am really worried about how we are 
going to create a matrix that would allow us to measure it. So 
could you talk to us about what the department is doing to try to 
measure it, relative to price and increases? 

Secretary DuNCAN. And you are absolute pro in this area, so I 
would love your thoughtful advice, as you have been so helpful in 
the past. I think that the basic problem we are trying to solve for. 
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which I think we can agree is, we have done a lot to increase ac- 
cess, which is hugely important, but there are two other pieces. 
One is these escalating costs; the second, like you come back to, is 
completion, attainment. And so putting in place incentives not just 
to get students in the front door but to get them graduated and 
walk across the stage at the back end, and doing it at a reasonable 
cost, I don’t think we have had enough incentives there. 

So how we measure — we can sort of walk through how we are 
thinking about, but those are the two things where I think our re- 
sources, our incentives haven’t moved behavior the right direction, 
and we are trying to challenge that status quo. 

Mr. Bishop. Okay. Let me urge you, as you think about this, to 
consider in your equation the extent to which schools discount tui- 
tion. 

Secretary DuNCAN. Yes. 

Mr. Bishop. The average discount rate for private colleges in the 
State of New York is approaching 40 percent. They are making an 
enormous effort to use their own resources to enhance affordability. 

So we should be looking at gross price, we should be looking at 
net price, but we also should be looking at how institutions are, in 
effect, sacrificing to drive down gross price and drive down net 
price. 

One last question — I am running out of time: We are now 2 years 
into the transition from FFEL lending to Direct Lending. When we 
made that transition we heard near-apocalyptic predictions of how 
awful this would be for colleges that were FFEL lenders, students 
who were EEEL borrowers. Could you tell us where we are 2 years 
in? 

Secretary DuNCAN. Well, I never want to jinx us, but you have 
heard a deafening silence, and that silence has been because this 
transition has gone extraordinarily smoothly. And I want to com- 
mend the universities for their hard work and I want to commend 
our team at ESA that did, I think, a yeoman’s job of reaching out 
to many, many different universities who were very reluctant and 
worried about this transition. 

And the fact that we were able to do it and you have not seen 
a huge blowup or huge crisis, the fact that those scarce resources 
are now increasing access on the Pell Grant side 

Mr. Bishop. So the savings that we anticipated are being real- 
ized and are being put into the Pell Grants? 

Secretary DuNCAN. That is the only reason we have been able to 
increase Pell Grants the way we have. 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

I yield back. 

Chairman Kline. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Rokita? 

Mr. Rokita. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank you, Mr. Secretary. It is good to see you again. 

I want to direct your attention to this chart that I have put up. 
It discusses how much we have been spending on education as a 
federal government versus the results. And I have heard already 
just recently that we should be commending that investment, and 
I have heard terms like we are throwing money at it, and I heard 
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you say that we need to level the playing field relative to other 
countries. 

So when you look at this chart and you see the blue line, which 
represents our spending since the installment of American social- 
ism known as the Great Society took place, a chapter that birthed 
your agency, as a matter of fact, and then you see the other lines. 
You see an orange line, a green line, and a gray — maybe a purple 
line. And those lines that are fiat lined represent our reading 
scores since we started making federal investments in education, it 
represents our math scores, and it represents our science scores. 

Now, we were just told that we should commend the investment. 
What part of that investment should we commend? 

Secretary DuNCAN. So, I think we all agree we have a long way 
to go and need to invest differently 

Mr. Rokita. Well, hold on. Let me stop you right there. This has 
been going on — and that is just what the chart picks up — since 
1970. It is now 2012. 

Secretary DuNCAN. I am very familiar with the data. And to be 
clear, what the Cato measured — this is a Cato report — they looked 
at 12th grade results, and as we know, the disproportionate 
amount of the federal investment is actually on the elementary 
side, so if you look at the elementary results, fourth grade, it would 
be better. 

But I think where we might agree is that we have a long way 
to go educationally and what we are doing to date isn’t good 
enough to keep great jobs in this country going forward. 

Mr. Rokita. Yes, you know, and this is not personal to you. It 
is not even personal to your agency. I would say this — and I do say 
this to the military generals who come and ask for money to be 
thrown at something thinking that it is going to make something 
better or stronger. And just about every other agency head that I 
have found have that same kind of attitude. 

And I used to run an agency. I used to run four of them. And, 
you know, we ran them on 1987 dollars, unadjusted for inflation. 
The number of personnel we had was never more than they had 
in 1982. And you can look through the press clips, you can look at 
anything about my agencies and you can’t say that we gave bad 
service or that we were subordinate in any way. 

So this mantra and this really — which is below you, I know, that 
says, “Just give us more money because we can make things bet- 
ter,” doesn’t work anymore and 

Go ahead. 

Secretary DuNCAN. So hopefully in nothing that I have said did 
you hear me say just give me more money because you had better 
hope 

Mr. Rokita. Well, let me go — yes, let me ask about that. 

Secretary DuNCAN. If I could just finish, hopefully 

Mr. Rokita. I think you did say that. Your budget request touts 
consolidation of 38 programs into 11, but 22 of those 38 programs 
didn’t even receive funding last year so your budget actually con- 
solidate 16 programs into 11, but of those 11 you are asking for a 
funding increase, if I understand it right. 

Secretary Duncan. I don’t know if your math is quite right, but 
my point is what we are looking for is not investment in the status 
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quo but in a very different vision of reform. And hopefully you have 
seen that at every level — early childhood, K-12 reform, and higher 
education. 

So the big increase we are asking for — we are asking for, to be 
very clear, $1.7 billion increase. I make no apologies for that. The 
lion’s share of that is to try and create some incentives on the high- 
er education side to get States to invest and to get universities to 
keep down tuition and graduate more folks. 

And if we think if we can change that behavior then the invest- 
ments we are making in Pell Grants, and Perkins, and other things 
will be much more beneficial, much better leveraged 

Mr. Rokita. And may be realized in another 40 years, which is 
somewhat the nature of education. You have got to 

Secretary DuNCAN. I don’t have 40 years. I have a huge sense of 
urgency. Right now we have a dropout rate that is far too high; we 
have a graduation rate that is far too low; and far too many of our 
high school graduates aren’t college and career ready 

Mr. Rokita. Let me ask you about some metrics that I used to 
use and that you can really focus on and hone in on. With consoli- 
dation of those programs, how many fewer employees are you going 
to have to hire? How can you physically reduce the footprint? 

Secretary DuNCAN. I will check that and get back to you. Our 
spending on our employees and our costs are actually very, very 
low. 

Mr. Rokita. But how many fewer employees will you need? If 
you are consolidating programs then it follows that you shouldn’t 
need as many employees. You should at least not have to rehire, 
you know, through attrition, some of those folks. 

Is there anything you are doing in your budget, in your plan that 
reduces the federal role in education? 

Secretary DuNCAN. And again, we have had this question a cou- 
ple times and I would argue very strongly that the Race to the Top 
program was an empowerment of States and them putting forward 
their plans that they adopted and giving them room to implement 
and support those plans. The waiver package unequivocally is re- 
ducing the federal role and empowering local 

Mr. Rokita. And real quick, what metrics will you use to meas- 
ure that diminished role? 

Secretary DuNCAN. Every single — well, you can measure — what 
we are really measuring is the impact on student achievement. 
That is what I am interested in measuring. Are these plans helping 
more students be successful? That is how we want to be held ac- 
countable. And are we leading the world 

Mr. Rokita. So no metrics to measure the — I understand your 
point, but no metrics 

Chairman Kline. Gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Rokita. Thank you. 

Chairman Kline. Mr. Scott? 

Mr. Scott. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank you, Mr. Secretary, for being with us today. Can you 
tell us what your budget does to reduce the achievement gap? And, 
following up to the last question, what your budget does to reduce 
the dropout rate, which would be highly correlated? 
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Secretary Duncan. So obviously, virtually every investment we 
make, whether it is in Title I students, whether it is in students 
with special needs, whether it is in better professional development 
for teachers, whether it is in turning around low performing 
schools, whether it is supporting the great work of States to raise 
standards — all of that is to reduce the insidious achievement gap 
in this country and to see many more of our young people not just 
graduate from high school but go on to college. 

Mr. Scott. Well, does the budget increase your ability to address 
that problem or reduce your ability to address the problem? 

Secretary DuNCAN. Does our budget? 

Mr. Scott. The budget, right. 

Secretary DuNCAN. Our budg:et, we are convinced, would increase 
our ability to reduce those achievement gaps and have many more 
young people be academically successful. 

Mr. Scott. You mentioned Promise Neighborhoods that you 
would be able to fund 20 out of 300. How much money did you 
spend on addressing the 20 and how much would you need to fund 
the really truly worthy projects? 

Secretary DuNCAN. Yes. So we are asking for an increase in 
Promise Neighborhood funding, and we have had, again, extraor- 
dinary applications come in, but I promise you if we are fortunate 
enough to get the increase that we are requesting we will still have 
many more good applicants than dollars available. 

Mr. Scott. When will studies be available to show the benefits 
of Promise Neighborhoods? 

Secretary DuNCAN. Every single year we are going to put out 
data on progress. 

Mr. Scott. What needs to be done to bring afterschool programs 
into the schools? You mentioned Boys and Girls Clubs. 

Secretary Duncan. We need to continue to fund and we need to 
encourage schools and school districts as well as nonprofits to part- 
ner in more innovative ways. 

Mr. Scott. What can we do on a federal level to bring that 
about? 

Secretary Duncan. I think we can continue to encourage it and 
to shine a spotlight on best practices, and I have been to many 
places that have extraordinary programs, with schools open 12 , 13, 
14 hours a day, and sort of hope those good ideas get promulgated. 

Mr. Scott. In funding these programs does the budget allow 
funding of program sponsors who wish to discriminate in employ- 
ment with federal funds? That is, if a sponsor decides that they 
don’t want to hire Catholics and Jews does your budget allow fund- 
ing for those programs? 

Secretary DuNCAN. I certainly hope not. 

Mr. Scott. Do the TRiO programs — what is the amount of 
money on TRIO programs and are you dealing with the issue of 
late notifications for Upward Bound programs? 

Secretary Duncan. On TRiO specifically, it is about $840 million 
request, and if there is any backlog or any issues there we are 
happy to look to address them as quickly as we can. 

Mr. Scott. The McNair Post-Baccalaureate Achievement Pro- 
gram, which is one of the few postgraduate programs for low-in- 
come and first generation students obtaining doctorate degrees — 
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what does your budget do to the McNair Post-Baccalaureate 
Achievement Program? 

Secretary Duncan. I need to check that and come back to you. 

Mr. Scott. Historically black colleges and universities and other 
minority serving institutions, what does your budget do in support 
of those? 

Secretary DuNCAN. We are continuing to invest very, very heav- 
ily there, and it is very important to me that those institutions not 
just survive but thrive, and I actually met with a number of lead- 
ers from that community yesterday, and as we think about so 
many different ways of closing achievement gaps and having more 
minority teachers come into the public education we think HBCUs 
and MSIs have a huge role to play there. 

One thing we are asking for, just very specifically there, is addi- 
tional $30 million for the Hawkins Centers of Excellence to really 
strengthen teacher prep, and again, bring that pipeline of talent to 
make sure that our teacher workforce reflects the tremendous di- 
versity of our nation’s young people. 

Mr. Scott. And what does your budget do for early childhood 
education, and Head Start, specifically? 

Secretary DuNCAN. So obviously significant amount of that fund- 
ing comes from HHS, but we funded $500 million for a Race to the 
Top for early childhood education this past year, and this year in 
Race to the Top we want to continue to fund States that are doing 
some really creative things, and we are in this for the long haul. 

Mr. Scott. What is the benefit of early childhood education? 

Secretary Duncan. It is immeasurable. It is extraordinarily ben- 
eficial. 

Mr. Scott. And finally, on Pell Grants, could you tell us what 
your budget does in support of Pell Grants? 

Secretary DuNCAN. So we want to continue to, you know, main- 
tain the maximum, and we want to make sure that young people 
have access to Pell Grants. And we are concerned that we have, 
you know, budgets being considered that would significantly reduce 
access to Pell Grants. That, to me, does not lead the country where 
we need to go. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Kline. Thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Thompson? 

Mr. Thompson. Thank you. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, good to see you. Thanks for being here. 

I want to try to — well, I want to take about — both areas of juris- 
diction of this committee and kind of bridge them — obviously edu- 
cation and workforce, because they are interchangeable. I mean, 
they are so well connected, as it should be. 

And as you know, today we have, as we sit here, somewhat 
less — just fewer than the population of Pennsylvania is unem- 
ployed — roughly 14 million Americans. So there are a lot of folks 
sitting at home worried about how to make ends meet. 

And at the same time, when I go around and I visit employers, 
even when I talk with employers outside my district, I find that 
they are — most employers are sitting with really good jobs that are 
sitting open. There is such a disconnect. 
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Now, there are probably a number of reasons for that, but one 
of the things I think is significant, and I call it the skills gap, 
where people do not — they are not qualified and trained to take 
these positions. And to me, I know the big thing when we talk 
about jobs today it is unemployment. I think the crisis that is loom- 
ing on the horizon is where we start to lose business and industries 
overseas because they can’t find the people to do the work. And it 
is going to be compounded, obviously, by the baby boomer genera- 
tion with those retirements that are happening in scores. 

And so it is about a qualified and trained workforce, and I truly 
believe that our career and technical education training is a very 
cost-effective way to get people those skills. And in fact, for some 
folks who are investing 4 years of tuition it is a — and graduating, 
unfortunately, with a large debt that — we have talked about that — 
that this is a way to give greater options for kids. 

And so the administration’s — the president’s budget includes $1 
billion over 3 years for career academy programs and $8 billion for 
community college and business partnerships. These new programs 
really appear to come at the expense of programs like the Perkins 
Career and Technical Education Act. 

You know, my concern is that the president’s budget proposal is 
trying to reinvent the wheel at the expense of proven and critically 
needed Perkins programs. And so, you know, I believe a good indi- 
cator of future performance is past performance, in terms of meet- 
ing these workforce needs and delivering education, and providing 
great pathways to success for folks, and during a tight fiscal envi- 
ronment how can we ensure that the foundation for proven pro- 
grams like Perkins remains strong when it seems like — and I un- 
derstand every administration wants to put their name on some- 
thing that appears to be new, but sometimes I really do believe 
that comes at a cost of sacrificing that which is proven and works. 

Secretary DuNCAN. No, it is a great question. I would just start 
where you started. I think this skills gap which you talked about 
is just a massive challenge for us in education and the business 
community to come together behind. And as you know so well, in 
this tough economic time we have, we think, at least 2 million 
high-wage, high-skill jobs that we are not filling. I can’t tell you 
how many CEOs I have met with and the president has met with 
who say, “We are trying to hire today and we can’t find employees 
with the skills we need.” So I take that very personally and very 
seriously, and that is a huge part of our challenge going forward. 

We are very supportive of the Perkins program. We think some 
results are very good, some of the results are mixed, frankly, and 
really making sure there is accountability there, that that training 
is leading to real skills that lead to real jobs. Some places, you 
know, fantastic job; other places, frankly, disconnected, training 
folks for jobs that were available 30 years ago. 

And so what we want to do is just enhance those efforts both on 
the K-12 side — you know, high school and middle school — ^but also 
on the community college side where there are real ties to the pri- 
vate sector, where the training at high school and where the train- 
ing at community colleges is leading to real jobs in that commu- 
nity. We want to put a lot more resources behind that. The sole 
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reason here, the sole driver is to reduce that skills gap and to in- 
crease the opportunities. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, the Student Success Act, which has heen 
mentioned here numerous times, a piece of legislation that passed 
out of this committee, actually we put language in there to do just 
the things that you are talking about, to encourage our school dis- 
tricts to work with local business, local industry, to prepare kids — 
because there is a significant portion of kids that aren’t going to 
even go on to a — let alone a 4-year schools, a 2-year technical train- 
ing or certificate program; they are going to go right into the work- 
force. And I think the language that we put in the Student Success 
Act will go a long way towards making sure that these kids are 
ready on day one after graduation to join that workforce and really 
be there for a great job to be able to meet a need and a great path- 
way to success. 

Secretary DuNCAN. The more we can work together on these 
issues, again, I just feel this is one we have to break through as 
fast as we can and do it together. So thank you for your leadership 
on it. 

Mr. Thompson. Thanks, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back. 

Chairman Kline. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Holt? 

Mr. Holt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, good to see you. You are a fine witness and I ap- 
preciate your creative and imaginative and positive programs and 
your national presentation to the public on educational matters. 

There are lots of things we could talk about — arts in education, 
libraries, special education, and IDEA. But let me focus on the pro- 
fessional development of teachers in math and science, and then if 
time allows I would like to get to the Foreign Language Education 
Program that you would zero out and leave us in a situation where 
the Chinese government is spending more money in this country on 
foreign languages than you are — we are. 

But science education — the proposed budget proposes the consoli- 
dation of the Math and Science Partnerships Program, again, and 
the budget request of $150 million is — this is for the entire block 
of consolidated programs — is less than was provided for math and 
science partnerships in 2004 and about a third of what used to be 
in this under the Eisenhower Grants of some years ago. 

Now, I understand you are under pressure to make sensible cuts, 
but this is slashing and it is not good enough to say, “Well, we are 
doing better than the Ryan, Romney, Santorum, Gingrich, Paul 
budgets would do,” that wouldn’t take us back to 2004, they would 
take us back to 1994 or 1904, or whatever. So, you know, how can 
you do that? 

And let me go on along these lines: The Higher Education Oppor- 
tunity Act included a provision — a really quite inexpensive provi- 
sion to provide a database on STEM education programs, assist- 
ance for people to study college graduate science, technology, engi- 
neering, and teaching in those areas, as well. It has never been 
funded. This is really minor and it would really help — it would 
have a major impact. 
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And furthermore, TEACH Grants. How can we make the TEACH 
Grants more attractive for prospective teachers in science and 
math? 

Secretary DuNCAN. So a lot there, and I think, obviously, your 
advocacy and leadership on STEM is so huge and important. We 
actually have multiple pots of money that are funding the STEM 
areas 

Mr. Holt. Let me just jump in there. The principle funding for 
teacher professional development has been the Math and Science 
Partnerships, and so that principal program has not been made up 
with bits and pieces of other programs. 

Secretary DuNCAN. Right. Right. So we have, as you said, $150 
million for the effective teaching and learning STEM. I would say 
that the $2.4 billion we spend on teacher professional development 
is often poorly spent and we need to look there, but so much of 
what is going on with Race to the Top grants, with i3 winners are 
in the STEM areas and we have made that a competitive priority. 
And so we are going to continue invest very significantly there. 

And then finally, obviously we are pushing very hard to recruit 
100,000 new STEM teachers to come in and have some really inter- 
esting public-private partnerships and are moving that direction. 

Mr. Holt. Well, you could recruit them better if you made the 
TEACH program really work 

Secretary DuNCAN. Oh, sorry. And the TEACH 

Mr. Holt [continuing]. If you helped with the database to help 
people understand what financial assistance is available for them 
to study in the STEM areas — both relatively inexpensive programs, 
considering the impact that they would have. 

Secretary Duncan. Your point on the TEACH Grants is actually 
a really important one. I think too many folks who got the TEACH 
Grants actually didn’t either go into teaching or stay in teaching 
and how we better target that for folks who are in it for the long 
haul, how we do it maybe a little bit later in their college career 
where they are more committed. Obviously if they don’t go in those 
grants become loans, and it really puts them in a bad position. And 
if we emphasize more folks with that commitment in the STEM 
areas to go work in disadvantaged communities I think those dol- 
lars can be targeted in a much more strategic way. 

Mr. Holt. Yes. Let me just press you a little bit more on the 
teacher professional development. I mean, you have said science 
education is central to our effort to restore American leadership in 
education worldwide. It doesn’t look to me like when you consoli- 
date the single most important program about professional develop- 
ment in math and science with a bunch of other programs and then 
reduce the amount to, you know, less than a third of what it was 
under the Eisenhower Grants or below what it was 8 years ago for 
the Math and Science Partnerships alone, that you really are say- 
ing, “This is central.” 

Secretary DuNCAN. Right. So again, let me just sort of walk you 
through. There is a fair debate or fair critique, but just to walk you 
through, $150 million for the effective teaching and learning in 
STEM, $30 million for the Fund for the Improvement of Education 
in the K-12 math innovation space, $80 million for the set aside for 
effective teachers and leaders in State grants to support STEM 
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teacher and leader preparation, and $190 million for the Presi- 
dential Teaching Fellows program in the STEM areas. 

So there are multiple ways that we are trying to get at this, hut 
I think your basic point of how critical this is to the country, we 
absolutely agree, and again, welcome that continued conversation 
of how we get there together. 

Mr. Holt. Thank you. 

Chairman Kline. Gentleman’s time is expired. 

Mr. Secretary, as you can tell, we are nearing that point in the 
hearing where we are going to make a few brief closing remarks. 
I want to thank you. Before I yield to my colleague, Mr. Kildee, I 
want to thank you for your attendance here today, for your really 
in-depth knowledge and your sharing that with us. 

We all benefit from your presence here and I know that your 
staff has put a lot of time into preparing that enormous notebook 
there in front of you. I think it was time well spent. 

Mr. Kildee, any closing remarks? 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I have spent 36 years on this committee and 36 
years in Congress, and this is going to be my last year, and I really 
appreciate your leadership in education. I helped establish the De- 
partment of Education — I was one of the cosponsors of the bill so 
I have known every secretary, and you are just incredibly good and 
I deeply appreciate what you have done. 

You have really helped bring parties together — the Big Eight 
concept. I really enjoyed those meetings and I think they have 
some permanent effect among — I have always liked John but I like 
him even more after having those meetings. And we got to know 
each other better and realize that we all wanted the top-class edu- 
cational system. 

And you helped us really begin to realize that we could respect 
one another, work together, have some differences and try to work 
those differences out. We still have a long ways to go but I think 
you have really planted the seeds very well. Hopefully we will bear 
fruit. 

Mr. Secretary, I deeply appreciate your knowledge, your depth 
of knowledge, you leadership in education, and I deeply appreciate 
your passion for education, and I thank you for it. 

Secretary DuNCAN. Thank you for your service. 

Chairman Kline. I thank the gentleman for his closing remarks, 
for his kind remarks about me. In fact, a couple of people have said 
nice things about me and I have got to go wonder what I am doing 
here. 

Thank you. Dale. 

Just a couple of closing remarks here sort of wrapping up the 
discussion. It is apparent that there is some remorse and some 
angst being expressed over the fact that the Pelosi Congress put 
into law — put into law a doubling of the student interest rates from 
3.4 to 6.8 this year and then wonder why budgets reflect that law 
as we try to grapple with that challenge. 

Mr. Secretary, I want to take my closing remarks to reemphasize 
how important I think it is that we go right at that IDEA funding. 
I appreciate your comments and I agree with my colleague that you 
have a great depth of knowledge and a great passion to reaching 
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the goal of improving education for our children, but right now im- 
mediately in the near term every school in America would benefit 
by increasing that funding, which was a commitment by the federal 
government decades ago. 

And so we will continue work here despite the sort of across the 
board rhetoric that we heard up here and, frankly, that we heard 
from you about what the House budget is going to do. We will set 
those priorities when it comes down to how we spend money, and 
I am going to continue to work and I hope in a bipartisan way with 
my colleagues to make sure that we are increasing funding for 
IDEA and not cutting it. 

And then one final point, there was some discussion about the 
Direct Lending program and I think you indicated that it was 
working very well and you hadn’t heard any complaints, and yet 
we heard some discussion about rehabilitation of loans. There may 
be some issues there. I and others have signed a letter to the GAO 
to ask them to look into that. 

And we have been hearing some murmurings that there may be 
some difficulties with the Web site. We will continue to be in dia- 
logue with you to make sure that our students are getting what 
they need out of this. 

So again, I want to thank you for your attendance here today. 
I thought it was an excellent hearing and again, I commend your 
staff for excellent preparation. I don’t even know if you needed any 
more with your depth of knowledge. But thank you very much. 

There being no further business, committee stands adjourned. 

[Questions submitted for the record and their responses follow:] 
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John 

1 . The administration's budget lays out a request of S69.8 billion in discretionary funding, 
an increase of 2.S percent over FY 2012. Ho\\evcr, this docs not include the mandatory 
funding for Pell Cirants or funding for education provisions v.ithin the American Jobs 
Act. Including those and possibly other items not listed in the department's submission, 
can you tell us the full and complete budget request for the Department of Bducation? 

2. What specific steps are you taking to make the department more efllcicni? Can you point 
to any reductions in oflices or staffing that reflect this effort? 

3. What steps have you taken to strengthen “on the ground" and “desk lop’* monitoring of 
grantees? How many employees per grant program focus on monitoring? 

4. When utilizing peer review processes to review applications, what steps have you taken 
to ensure your slafl'is not overly involved and the peers come from a variety of 
backgrounds? 

5. How many Notices of Proposed Rulemakings (NPRM) has the department issued that 
have had a full 90-day comment period? Can you tell us spocifically which NPRMs were 
noticed with less than 90 days to conunent? vhiy wasn’t the public given as much 
opportunity as possible to provide input on ail NPRMs? 

6. 1 low much has the department spent on all conferences and events over each of the 
previous four fiscal years? Please provide a breakdown of each event or conference 
planned by the department since January 20, 2009, and indicate which program the 
conference was a.ssociatcd with, what program office was the lead for the event, whether 
the department contracted out planning or management for either all or part of a 
conference or event, why the services were contracted rather than orficc of 
Communication and Outreach (OCO) staff planning the event, and how much the 
contract for these services was for. 

7. If funds for another round of Race to the Top are appropriated by Congress, what changes 
would you make to the program? 

8. The Race to the lop program provided incentives for states and school districts to pursue 
a highly prescriptive education reform agenda dictated largely by the administration. And 
wc’vc seen the effects of this top^wn approach: a.<i detailed in the recent GAO report, 
many states are months behind in acting on the promises included in their applications 
and the department has approved a number of major changes to state grants. At the same 
time, the administration has seemed to move on from its K-12 efforts, choosing to devote 
significant chunks of the program to early childhood education and propose a new higher 
education component. What is the department doing to work with Race to the Top 
winners to ensure they are meeting the goals set out in their applications? 
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9. like budget request states the department would like to award Race to the Top grants to 
school districts in addition to states, or a combination of the two. What requirements 
would districts have to meet to be considered eligible to receive a grant? 

10. March 2012 maiked the two>yearannivctsary of Delaware and Tennessee winning a first 
round Race to the I'op grant. What specific evidence demonstrates w hether this program 
has improved student achievement? Is there any evidence of the sustainability of these 
changes or whether the proposals made irt the applications of non-wirming .states have 
maleriali/ed? When will we see any concrete results from die $5 billion the deparlmcnl is 
spending on this program? 

1 1 . Please provide a complete list of meetings in which you participated, both in and outside 
of Washington, DC, at which the department's waiver package was discussed, including 
but not limited to initial meetings with states in developing the package to the present 
time. Please include a complete list of participants, their job lilies, and their afliliation. 

12. You and the president have repeatedly said the department had to act because Congress 
wouldn't First what constitutional authority does the department Itave for acting in the 
absence of Congress? Second, the Cougrcssional Research Service has questioned tbe 
legality of your waiver approach and said that a court could find them to be “arbitrary and 
capriciou.s“ and in excess of the agency's .statutory authority. Do you reject their 
analysis? Why is the administration willing to subject slates and school districts to so 
much uncertainty should a lawsuit be filed? 

13. The department has indicated it is developing monitoring protocols, separate from regular 
lItJc I monitoring, for states that received a conditional waiver. If the waivers the 
department is granting are consi.stent with your authority under HSRA, why is separate 
monitoring necessary? 

14. The Assistant Secretary for Elementary and Secondaiy F^ucation recently indicated the 
department is exploring the possibility ol‘ granting waivers to individual school districts. 
Under current law. the department can provide waivers to school districts from the 
requirements of No Child Left Behind (NCLB), but the waiver application must be 
submitted through the state, which has an opportunity to comment on whether or not they 
oppose the waiver. Under the plan envision^ by the department, will potential peer 
reviewers have access to the state's comments? l^liat conditions will districts be expected 
to meet to quality for such a waiver? I low is the department proposing to monitor the 
fiiousands of school districts around the country Uiat would Iw approved? 

15. Under the guidance issued for the waivers package, the department clarified that states 
and school districts may not waive oquiiable participation requirements. However, the 
guidance seems to permit a district to ignore the law's equitable participation provisions 
if funds arc no longer used for public school choice. Supplemental Educational Services, 
or professional development. Please explain how thl.s guidance meets the clear intent of 
the law to provide services to the students in private schools for whom the funds were 
allocated. 
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16. The administration requests an overall increase in elementary and secondary education 
funding for new programs focused on teacher quality, as well as billions in 
additional mandatory funding focused on teacher reform. Why is the depaitmeni creating 
new teacher programs with more federal overreach when the federal government already 
administers more than 80 teacher quality programs with costs of more than S4 billion as 
identified by the Government Accountability Ofllcc (GAO)? 

17. In December 2011, the Ofllcc of the Inspector (icncral recommended in an audit of the 
rcacbcr Incentive Fund several ways the department could improve the efiectiveness of 
its program implementation, grunt proposal evaluation and awarding processes, and 
program oversight. What has the department done to make these improvements? 

18. The administration’s budget proposes a new ARPA-EO (or Advanced Research Projects 
Agency for l’.ducalion) to fund learning technology R&D. Mow will this woik be 
dilTerenl from the activities of the National Research and Development Centers at the 
Institute for Education Sciences (lES)? Where would ARPA-ED be hoiLscd, and how 
would it operate? Why is the department propasing a new program and agency using 
taxpayer dollars to support high risk research with uncertain returns, rather than looking 
to improve and coordinate existing education research structures within the Institute of 
Education Sciences? 

19. The administration is seeking an increase of $27.5 million in lES funding. What will this 
m<mey be used for? When should Congress expect to receive the administration’s 
proposal to reauthorize the Education Sciences Reform Act? 

20. The administration’s budget continues funding for the Regional Educational l.aboratories 
(RF.l4>). Since 1996, RELs have taken a significant proportion of the total federal 
investment in education research and development with little demonstrated value. 
Altbou(^ the most recent rc*competition changed the focus of the RELs. why are we 
continuing to invest in initiatives that do not meet state and local demands? 

2 1 . In trying to encourage responses to survey data for studies and repons, rc.searchers will 
include a nominal payment of a few dollars to compensate individuals for their time in 
filling out the survey. Does the Institute for Education Sciences engage in this practice? If 
so, please list how much money is used for this purpose and the projects for which it was 
used. Have any contractors used funds in this manner? If so, please list which contracts 
and how much money was spent for this purpose. 

22. In the FY 2013 budget proposal, the department requests $850 million for Race to the 
Top, of which an undisclosed amount would be used for the Early Learning Challenge 
competilis'c grant program. What portion of Race to the l op funds do you foresee going 
to the Early Learning Challenge? Why wasn’t that included in your hi^et? 

23. How does the Race to the Top-Kariy I .earning Challenge work with existing early 
learning programs at the state level? With I lead Start? 
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24. What changes is the department planning to make to the Early Learning Challenge I’und. 
if funds arc appropriated for this program? Ho\^’ much time will states be afforded to 
comment on the changes? 

25. In January, the White House released a statement claiming the Race to the Top-Early 
I.eanting Challenge awards would ^'impact all early learning programs, including Head 
Start, public pre-K. childcare, and private preschools.'* Would you plea.se clarify this 
statement by explaining whether or not private preschools, which do not receive 
government funding, w ill be exempt from the state regulations and licensure 
rcquiremetils funded out of the Early Learning Challenge grant? 

26. 1 know Head Start isn't under the purview of your department, but I understand you and 
your senior advisors are working closely with the Department of 1 lealth and I luman 
Services (HI IS) on early childhood education. As I'm sure you’re aware, the results of a 
number of studies have questioned the long-term value of the S8 billion Head Start 
program. The Head Stan Impact Study found children's gains from panicipaiing in the 
program do not last through the end of the grade. And Congress is still waiting for the 

irsuits of the 3*^ grade study that was completed years ago. Why do you think your $500 
million Early Losing Challenge Grant will he successful when the multi-billion Head 
Start program hu.sn*l had much of a return on investment? 

27. In the budget proposal, the department intends to cut lunding &om the student loan 
programs to provide a patch for the Pell Grant program. Year aher year, these one-time 
funding patches have been used to help the Pell Grant program limp along. What 
proposals is the administration contemplating to permanently pul t^ Pell Cram program 
on stable footing for the millions of low-income Americans that rely on it to attend 
college? 

28. The administraiion’s budget proposal on student loans would mainuun for just one year 
- the interest rate on subsidiz«l student loans to undergraduate studenLs. Al the same 
time, you’re proposing to incrca.se the interest rate, lake away the in-school subsidy, and 
eliminate the more generous loan forgiveness provisions in the Perkins loan program 
designed to help lower income students. How can you say your budget is pro-student 
when you're making some programs more expensive for low-income kids? 

29. We’ve known for the last five years that the student loan interest rale wax going to expire 
on July I . Why didn't the administration’s last three budgets contain proposals to fix the 
interest rale cHfT? 

30. According to the Congressional Budget Office, the temporary fix to the interest rate on 
subsidized SiafTord loans costs almost $6 billion. How doc.s the Department of 
Education's budget propose to pay for that? 
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3 1 . Since the dq>artment assumed control over all of the nation’s student loans, vk'e’ve heard 
from students who are having problems w'lh the Direct tvoan program. As new servicers 
are being brought on board to service Direct l.oans? What is the department doing to 
inform students their loans have switched servicers? 

32. How many new servicers does the department anticipate being brought on this year and 
in total? 

33. A few weeks ago, the House of Representatives overwhelmingly possed H.R. 21 17, the 
Protecting Academic Freedom in Higher Education Act. which would eliminate the 
problematic and burdensome state authorization regulation. Ihe Senate has introduced a 
similar bipartisan bill. It’s also my understanding the regulation i.s currently being 
challenged in the courts. If the courts strike dow n the regulation, will the department 
attempt to re-regulatc on this issue? 

34. The Higher Lducaiion Opportunity Act of 2008 required the department to provide 
institutions of higher education with an annual compliance calendar of regulatory 
requirements for colleges and universities. In the four years since the enactment of the 
Act • despite numerous new regulations for colleges and universities -we have yet to see 
a compliance calendar. To witat do you atiribuic the delay? Will the department produce 
the calendar before another July I deadline pa.sses? 

35. The federal govenuneni’s role in higher education has historically been one of helping 
low-income students access postsecondary education. Through your budget, particularly 
the proposal to eliminate .sulxsidized loans for stiKlenis who exceed 1 50 percent of 
program length, the administration seems to be shifting the federal role from college 
access to completion. Have you done any analysis on how your curreot proposals would 
aJTeci low-income or iion-tr^itional students? What were the results? 

36. The deparunent’s budget proposal talks idtout reforming carapus-based aid programs to 
award funds to institutions that keep their costs while maintaining their value. Can you 
provide the comminee with more dinails on the specific metrics the department would 
include in the formula and how funds would shift? 

37. The College Access Challenge Grant program is a discretionary grant that ha.s been given 
mandator>’ funds through past reconciliation bills. As you know, the goal of the program 
is to provide funds to states to spend on college access initiatives. We typically reserve 
mandatory, or entitlement, dollars for individual benefits, like student aid, rather than 
states or institutions. What evaluations has the department conducted on this program and 
what are the results? How arc you ensuring that funds are not being used to duplicate or 
stifle private sector activities in states'.’ 

38. What evaluations have been done on the TRIO and (iKAR UP programs and what arc the 
results of such evaluations for these programs? 
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39. Since the implcmcnlation of the new Internal Revenue Service (IKS) verification 
regulation.^, the committee has beard of a number of problems with the data retrieval 
function and conflicts with IRS procedures that make it diflicult for students and families 
to comply with v'crification requirements. Tliese problems have led to significant 
verifleation delays on college campuses. How long will it take the Department of 
Ifducation to address this problem and what solutions arc being explored by the 
department? 1$ the department considering allowing financial aid ^ministraiors to use 
the old 1040 forms to verify the FAFSA? 

40. We all agree a>lleges should work together to ensure families can afford to go to college 
and we need more innovative and flexible ways for colleges to educate those seeking a 
postsecondary education, tiowever, a Dear Colleague letter issued on the program 
integrity regulations by the department prevents third party entities from serving 
institutions in need of assistance if the third parly entity is affiliaicd with another college 
or university. According to your guidance, this is true even if that entity ha.s no direct 
relationship to the iastitution. Would you be willing to modify this guidance to allow 
colleges and their affiliates to work together with the proper safeguards in place (such as 
building a firewall to prevent afllliales from providing services to any related company) 
to provide services to other colleges and universities in the same way afforded non- 
affiliatcd third party cnUtics? 

Rgp . Thqmgs C, Pinri (R- . wt) 

1 . Ihcrc have been stories in the news about students abusing the Pell Grant program, 
including students waiting to get their Pell grant refund and then dropping their classes. 
What efforts are being taken to eliminate waste, fraud, and abuse in Pell Grants? 

2. We have hcaid a number of concerns Irom college and universities about delays in 
awarding TRIO grants. Can you discuss what efTorls are underway at die department to 
improve the administration of these grants? 

Rep. Virginia Foxx (R-NC) 

I . Wc have heard of a number of problem.s regarding the rehabilitation of defaulted student 
loans. C.an you explain why borrow'crs like these arc having trouble with the department 
processing and rehabilitating their loans? What is being done to make sure this problem is 
corrected and that it does not happen again? 
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Rep. Krisli NocmlRrSD,) 

1 . Ihc administration’s budget proposes to eliminate Impact Aid Payments for Federal 
Property. The program provides critical resources to school districts that lack local 
resources due to the presence of federal land within district boundaries and the resulting 
diminished property lax base. Why is the administration shirking its responsibility to 
compensate school districts near liKliun reservations, military bases, and national parks to 
ensure they have adequate resources to provide their students with a quality education? 
Why are you choosing to fund new and duplicative programs rather than established 
programs tike Impact Aid that support districts that lose local taxes due to the presence of 
the federal government? 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

OfFICE OF LECSLATION AND CONGRESSIONAL AFFAIRS 


May 23, 2012 


The Honorable John Kline 
Chairman 

Committee on Hducation and the Workforce 
United Stales House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20S I S 

Dear Mr. Chairman; 

Thank you for your Committee's foUow>up questions from the March 28, 2012, hearing on 
''Reviewing the President ‘s Fiscal Year 2013 Budget Proposal for the U.& Department of 
Education." Please see the enclosed document for responses to questions that Members of the 
Committee submitted. 

If you have any issues or questions about our responses, please contact me at 202*401*0020. 
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400 MAIEYUND AVE.. SW. WASHINCTCIN. DC 20i02>il00 
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Chairman John Kiinc 

1. The Administration’s budget lays out a request of S69.8 billion in discretionary funding, an 
increase of 2.S percent over FY 2012. However, this does not include the mandatory funding for 
Pell Grants or funding for education provisions within the American Jobs Act. Including those 
and possibly other items col listed in the Department's submission, can you tell us the full and 
complete budget request for the Department of Education? 

Ilie Department of Education’s overall discretionary request for FY 2013 is S69.8 bilHon, 
which is an increase of IS percent over the FY 2012 level. The attached table lists the 
Department’s mandatory funding requests for FY 2013^ including Pell Grants and funding 
for education provisions within the American Jobs Act 

2. What specific stqK are you taking to make the Department more efficient? Can you point to 
any reductions in offices or staffing that reflect this effort? 

The Department b the smallest Cabinet agency, but baa the third largest dUcretionary 
appropriation. Less than 1% of onr budget b used for arlininbtrative costs — most of our 
funds are given out as grants to States or students or as loans to help families pay for 
college. There are 4,245 employees to manage and adminbter a discretionary 
appropriation of $68.1 billion in 2012 in I20*plus programs. Tbb b In addition to the 
Department’s student loan portfolio. 

The Department has increased productivity in the last decade, reducing staffing from 4,600 
in 2001 Co 4,245 today. At the same time, the DepartmeDt’s dberedonary program 
responsibilities have grown significantly. The Department has automated many clerical 
functions and uses private sector contractors for many other routine tasks, such as 
processing student aid applications, answering questions at call centers, servicing student 
loans, and collecting on defaulted student loans. 

3. What steps have you taken to strengthen “on the ^und” and “desk top” monitoring of 
grantees? How many employees per grant program focus on monitoring? 

As part of the Department's commitment to supporting States as they implement ambitious 
reform agendas, the Department established the Implementation and Support Unit (ISU) 
in the Office of the Deputy Secretary. The mbsion of the ISU b to pro>'fde assistance to 
Slates and monitor as they implement unprecedented and comprehensive reforms to 
improve student outcomes. Leveraging exbting monitoring best practices within the 
agency, the ISU’s program review b a new process that emphasizes outcomes and the 
quality of program implementation by States rather than being solely a compliance-driven 
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approach focused on inputs and dbcrctc tasks. The ISl) also works with grantees to 
provide formative and timely feedback and technical assistance. Additionally, the program 
ofDces within the Department are re-envisioning how to focus even more on supporting 
States’ and grantees' efforts, in addition to the Department's traditional focus on 
compliance. The Department continues to strengthen its monitoring and oversight of 
program implementation. This process begins by assessing risk prior to making awards 
and ends with the final closeout of the grant through a final performance report. Daring 
the life of the grant, program offices use a variet>' of monitoring techniques, e.g. on*site 
visits, review of audit findings, desktop monitoring, review of performance reports, 
telephone calls and webinars to provide proper oversighl of program implementation and 
the use of program funds. 

4. When utilizing peer review processes to review applications, what steps havc*you taken to 
ensure your staff is not overly involved and the peers eome from a variety of ba(i:grounds? 

In accordance with the guidelines contained in the Department’s Handbook for the 
Discretionary Grant Process^ the Department’s staff involvement in the peer review process 
is limited to general direction and oversight performed by two individuals, the Competition 
Manager and the Panel Monitor. The Competition Manager is the ED stafl^ person or 
program ofneial who oversees the administrative functions of the competition. The Panel 
Monitor Is the person who monitors the progress of an assigned panel or several panels. 
Panel Monitors ibten to panel dbcussions, but do not participate in the substantive 
discussions on individual applications and arc prohibited from influencing the outcome of 
the review in an)’ way. 

The Department takes several measures to ensure that peer reviewers for competitive 
dbcretionar>' grants are selected for theb professional expertise from a variety of different 
backgrounds. First, we enhance a fair and competitive reriew process by using reviewers 
from outside of the Department to provide an independent perspective. Second, we 
regularly send out calls for reviewers and list the qualifications of the t>pes of persons 
we’re looking for to review a particular competition. Third, in soliciting expert peer 
reviewers, we Include a statement that ED solicits reviewers without regard to race, color, 
national origin, gender, age or dbabiliti’. Fourth, the Department's Handbook for the 
Discretionary Grant Process, which b the handbook used by ED staff for all grants 
programs, provides that a panel of experts be used to evaluate applications and that ED 
program offkiab recruit persons from as many diffcrcul sources as possible in areas 
pertinent to a competition. Abo, potential peer reviewers are screened fur conflicts of 
interest to ensure that they have no vested interest in the grant competition in which they 
volunteer to participate. 
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5. How many Notices of Proposed Rulemakings (NPRM) has the Oepaitmcnt issued that have 
bad a full 90-day comment period? Can you tell us specifically which NPRMs were noticed with 
less than 90 days to comment? Why wasn’t the public given as much opportunity as possible to 
provide input on all NPRMs? 

It is Department policy to ensure that the pubik has sufficient time to comment on 
proposed reeulatioDs, taking into account such factors as statutory requirements (the 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) requires a 75-day pubtk comment 
period for the majority of its regulations) or the complexity of the regulations. The 
following website has a list of all the regulations, when they were pubibhed, and the 
duration of the period for public comment: 

http://www.re 2 ulations.gov/glscarchRes ttlts:cat~EELS;a"EP;rDy2S:poH) 

6. How much has the Department spent on all conferences and events over each of the previous 
four fiscal years? Please provide a breakdown of each event or conference planned by the 
Department since January 20, 2009, and indicate which progr am the conference was associated 
with, what program office was the lead for the event, whether the Department contracted out 
plaiming or management for either all or part of a conference or event, why the services were 
contracted rather than Office of Communication and Outreach (OCO) staff planning the event, 
and how much the contract for these services was for. 

The Departmeal has recrived two CougressionaJ inquiries requesting information on 
conference activities. llptHi completion of these responses, the Department will provide the 
Committee with copies in response to tbb question. 

7. If funds for another round of Race to the Top are appropriated by Congress, what changes 
would you make to the program? 

For an investment of less than 1 percent of education spending nationally, the Race to the 
Top (RTT) Competition has unleashed more innovation and creativity among States than 
we*ve teen in education In decades. The hard work of the first 12 grantees from Phase I 
and 11 of the program shows the great promise of this program. All of the 12 States have 
trained teachers on college- and career-ready standards, and they have also increased 
support for or created new STEM-relatcd programs to recruit talented candidates, fill 
hard-to-staff schools, and increase access to these subjects for more students. As one 
example, Ohio cstabibhed (he Ohio Appalachian Initiative, a network of 22 rural districts 
that b sharing effective practices, such as practices in using data, training teachers and 
principals, and engaging comrounitv members. Massachusetts awarded Wraparound Zone 
grants to 5 districts; these districts will use the funds to provide wraparound services to 
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students to help them address physical psychological, and family-related challenges that 
serve as barriers to learning. Tennessee expanded two alternative pathway progranu 
(UTeach and Teach Tennessee) to recruit quatifled teachers for hard-to-stan* subjects. 
Georgia awarded flve competitive grants in summer 2011 under the first round of its 
Innovation Fund initiative, which encourages the formation of partnerships among school 
districts, colleges and universities, nonprofit organizations, and businesses to identify new 
ways to increase applied learning opportunities, improve teacher and leader effectiveness, 
expand the pipeline of effective teachers, and promote STEM charter schools. We expect 
the seven RTT grantees from Phase III to continue to add to this good work. These States' 
applications included commitments to enhance data systems, raise academic standards, 
improve principal and teacher support and evaluation systems and implement school 
interventions in underperforming schoob. 

We are building on thb trailblazing work and think it b critical that we continue to invest 
in these innovative approaches to education reform. KY 2013 funds for Race to the Top 
would be used to deepen the Adminbtration's investments in the program's five core 
reform areas and to address the unmet demand of Slates and dbtriets that have 
demonstrated a commitment to implementing comprehensive and ambitious plans in these 
areas. Additional resources will be provided for the Race to the Top — Early Learning 
Challenge (RTT-ELQ competitive grant program and would be paired with new 
investments by the Department of Health and Human Services in improving child care 
quality and preparing children for success in school. As with all our programs, we always 
seek to learn how to improve them for the benefit of students, and would appreciate your 
thoughts on how wc can accomplish that. 

8. The Race to the Top program provided incentives for States and school districts to pursue a 
highly prescriptive education reform agenda dictated largely by the administration. And we've 
seen the effects of this top^wn ^^noadu as detailed in the recent GAO report, many States 
are months behind in acting on the promises included in their applications and the Department 
has approved a number of major changes to State grants. At the same time, the Administration 
has seemed to move on from ib K-12 efforts, choosing to devote significani chunks of the 
program to early childhood education and propose a new higher education component What is 
the Department doing to work with Race to the Top winners to ensure they are meeting the goals 
set out in their applications? 

Race to the Top grantees are undertaking transformative education reform efforts in 
accordance with the plans that they designed. The Department b supporting States to help 
them achieve their goab and ensure they're making progress. Consbtent with this goal, the 
Department establbhed the Implementation and Support Unit (ISU) in the Office of the 
Deputy Secretary. The mbskm of the ISU is to provide assistance to States and monitor as 
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they implement unprecedented and comprehensive reforms to improve student outcomes 
through Race to the Top and other programs. Each grantee Slate in its approved Race to 
the Top application and scope of work has dc\'eloped its own comprehensive reform policy 
to meet its specific State and local context. As previously mentioned* all 12 Phase I and II 
States have made tremendous progress in implemcottng standards and assessments that 
prepare students to succeed in college and the workplace and to compete in the global 
economy; building and using data systems that inform studMits* parents* teachers and 
principals about instruction; recruiting* developing, rewarding, and retaining effective 
teachers and principals* especially where they are needed most; and turning around their 
lowest*achleving schools. 

The ISU manages a Race to the Top program review process that not only addresses the 
Department's responsibilities for fiscal and programmatic oversight* but is designed to 
identify areas in which Race to the Top grantees need assistance and support to meet their 
goals. Specifically, the ISU works with Race to the Top grantees to differentiate support 
based on individual State needs, and to facilitate States’ work with each other and with 
experts on achieving and sustaining educational reforms that improve student outcomes. 
The information and data gathered by the Department’s program review inform the 
Department’s management and support of the Race to the Top grantees* and provide 
appropriate and timely updates to the public on their progress. The ISU has established a 
transparent amendment process to support grantees in meeting the goals and objectives of 
their Race to the Top plan throughout the four year grant period. A grantee’s application 
represents the best thinking at a given point in time and as States and districts implement 
their Race to the Top plans, they may need to revise their plans based on wbat they have 
learned. A State must Justify any revisions to activities in its approved Race to the Top 
plan that diverge from wbat was proposed in its initial plan and must provide compelling 
evidence of how such a change will help it meet its objective and performance measures 
and achieve increases in student outcomes. Revisioos to a State’s plan that would 
signifkantfy decrease or eliminate reform in any of these four reform areas constitute a 
fundamental change to the State’s scope of work and will not be accepted or approved. 

9. The budget request states the Departmeni wotJd like to awwd Race to the Top grants to school 
districts in addition to States, or a combination of die two. What requirements would districts 
have to meet to be considered eligible to receive a grant? 

The Race to the Top State program is galvanizing stakeholders across Che country, and 
bringing them together in broad>based coalitions to problcm-sotve and improve their 
States’ educational plans with a focus on student outcomes. We will expect the same from 
a district-levd competition > grantee districts will design and implement ambitious, 
innovative reforms from which others can learn. All districts will derive benefits from 
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competing In the near future> we will post a document that will summarize our vision for 
the competition, and we welcome Congress* input as we continue to develop the 
competition. 

10. March 2012 nuirked the two-year annivereary of Delaware and Tennessee winning a first 
round Race to the Top grant What specific evidence demonstrates whether this program has 
improved student achievement? Is there any evidence of the sustainability of these changes or 
whether the proposals made in the applications of non-winning States have materialized? When 
will we see any concrete results from the $5 billion the Department is spending on this program? 

Race to the Top has had a greater impact on education reform in the last three years than 
we've seen In decades. Even before States received a single dime of taxpayer money, many 
of them changed their laws and committed to crucial reforms to better position themselves 
for the competition. For example, 22 States enacted laws to Improve teacher quality; 16 
States changed tbdr laws to Increase assistance to low-performing schools. The hard work 
of the first 12 grantees from Phase I and II of the program, outlined in the grantees state- 
spcciflc reports profiling first-year progress, shows the great promise of this program. For 
example, Tennessee expanded two alternative pathway programs (UTeach and Teach 
Tennessee) to recruit qualified teachers for hard-to-staff subjects. In addition, Delaware is 
implementing teacher and leader projects that include data coaches; a science, technology, 
engineering, and mathematics (STEM) residency program; Teach for America; a Delaware 
Teaching Fellows program; and the Delaware Leadership Project. Delaware U also 
supporting the fonr low-achteving Mhools in the State’s Partnership Zone as they plan to 
fully Implement their selected school reform models during the 201 1-2012 school year. 

11. Please provide a complete list of meetings in which you participated, both in and outside of 
Washington, DC, at which the Department’s waiver package was discussed, including but not 
limited to initial meetings with States in developing the package to the preset time. Please 
include a complete list of participants, their job titles, artd their affiliation. 

The Department started to hold meetings to discuss what b now known as ESEA flcxlbUit>' 
in or around Jttly 2010 and those meetings cMitinue today. Different Department offices 
and officiab have contributed throughout the ESEA flexibility process, and the>' met 
frequently around the November 14, 201 1 window 1 request deadline, the Februar>' 9, 2012 
announcement that 11 States were approved for ESEA flexibility, and the February 28, 
2012 window 2 request deadline when 27 States educational agencies requested 
flexibility. More information about the ESEA flexibility process and the Department's 
Interactions with requesting and approved States b found at: 
http://www.cd. 20 v/csca/nexibllitv . 
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1 2. You and th« President have repeatedly said the Department had to act because Congress 
wouldn’t. First, what constitutional authority does the department have for acting in the absence 
of Congress? Second, the Congressional Research Service (CRS) has questioned the legality of 
your waiver ap|»oach and said that a court could hod them to be '‘arbitrary aiKl capricious" ai»d 
in excess of the agency's statutory authority. Do you reject their analysis? Why is the 
Administration willing to subject States and school districts to so much uncertainty should a 
lawsuit be hied? 

Section 9401 of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) allows the Secretary 
to waive, with certain limited exceptions, any ESEA requirement for a State educational 
agency that requests a waiver in order to increase the quality of instruction and improve 
the academic achievement of students. CRS concluded that the scope of the Department's 
waiver authority under Section 9401 Is "quite broad" and that Congress “clearly 
understood and intended for the Department to waive the requirements of the Act when 
appropriate.** ESEA flexibility is entirely voluntary; no State is required to request it. In 
fact, in its report, CRS comments that conditions on waivers “would not necessarily be 
considered to be requirements, given that a grantee’s complianec would be purely 
voluntary, and any grantee that did not want to submit to such conditions would simply 
forego seeking a waiver on that basis." Under section 9401, before the Department may 
grant a waiver, we must determine that the waiver will increase the quality of instruction 
and improve the academic achievement of students. The conditions we have established 
arc designed to support State and local reform efforts already in progress in many States 
and districts while ensuring that those efforts address these two statutory requirements. In 
short, ESEA flexibility fits well within our broad waiver authority. 

13. The Elepaitment has indicated it is developing monitoring protocols, separate from regular 
Title I monitoring, for States that received a conditional waiver. If the waivers the Department is 
granting arc consistent with your authority under ESEA, why is separate monitoring necessary? 

Any waiver of the provisions of the ESEA, by Its very nature, reflects a modificackm of the 
requirements that must be monitored by the Department. Because States approved for 
ESEA flexibility arc implementing new accaunUbUit>’ systems and interventions, 
monitoring protocols based on current law no longer apply. Thus, we are revising our 
protocols to ensure that, for ESEA flexibility States, wc have the appropriate tools for 
ensuring both continued compliance with portions of the statute and regulations that were 
not waived and that States are implementing ESEA flexibUity consistent with each State’s 
approved requests. 

14. The Assistant Secretary for Elementary and Sccondury Education recently indicated the 
Depaitnient is exploring the possibility of granting waivers to individual school districts. Under 
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current law, the Department can provide waivera to school districts from the requirements of No 
Child Left Bdtind (NCLB), but the waiver application must be submitted through the State, 
which has an opportunity to comment on whether or not they oppose the waiver. Under the plan 
envisioned by the Depaitment, will potential peer reviewers have access to the Stale’s 
comments? What conditions will districts be expected to meet to qualify for such a waiver? 

How is the Department proposing to monitor the thousands of school districts around the country 
that would be approved? 

Currently only State educational agencies arc eligible to create and submit flexibility plans 
to (he Department on behalf of themselves and their districts. The flexibility is designed to 
support systemk reforms and requires - both from a legal and practical standpoint > 
significant commitments at the State level. Slate educational agencies are encouraged to 
work closely with their school districts to ensure a coroprebensive plan that truly increases 
the quality of instruction and improves academic achievement for all students. Uowevcr» a 
few States have not yet expressed an Interest in pursuing this flexibility, and we have heard 
from several distrkts In those States that they are interested in the flexibility. Therefore, 
we are thinking about how to work with distrkts In those States that want to move forward 
with bold reforms. 

I S. Under the guidance issued for the waivers package, the Department clarified that States and 
school districts may not waive equitable paiticipation requirements. However, the guidance 
seems to permit a district to ignore the law’s equitable participation provisions if funds are no 
longer used fw public school choice. Supplemental Educational Services, or profescional 
development. Please explain bow this guidance meets the clear intent of the taw to provide 
services to the students in private schools for whom the funds were allocated. 

In general, a local educational agcnc>' (LEA) allocates its Title I, Part A funds In two ways: 
it allocates the Dujorit>’ of those funds to its Title I Khools consistent with ESEA section 
1 1 13(c); and it reserves some funds off the top of its allocation under 34 C.F.R. § 200.77 for 
both required and permissible activities. An LEA’S responsibility to provide equitable 
servkes to eligible elementary and secondary private school children, (heir teachers, and 
their families depends on the nature of the servkes provided. Equitable services apply to 
funds an LEA allocates to its Title I schools under ESEA section 1 1 13(c). They also apply 
to off-the-top reservations that provide district>wide services to Title I schools. However, 
they do not apply to reservations from which an LEA provides services to a subgroup of 
students — e.g., homeless students, neglected and delinquent students — or if au LEA focuses 
the reserved funds on a specific subset of low-performing schools — e.g., schools In 
restructuring — because public Title I school students as a whok do not benefit from those 
servkes cither. 
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Accordingly, with respect to Title I, Part A foods freed up from not needing to meet the 20 
percent obligatioo or the sct*aside for professional development under ESEA flexibility, the 
responsibility to provide equitable services depends on how an LEA uses those funds. If, 
for example, the LEA allocates the funds under ESEA section 1113(c) to its Title I schools, 
it must also provide equitable services with the funds. Similarly, if the LEA uses the freed 
up funds for an ofr*the>top reservation to provide summer Khool or professional 
development to all its Title I schools, or all its Title I schools at a particular grade level, the 
requirement to provide equitable services would apply. On the other hand, if the LEA uses 
funds from an off*tfae-top reservation to implement interventions in its priority and/or 
focus schools, the equitable services requirement would not apply. 

16. The Administration requests an overall increase in elementary and secondary education 
funding for new programs focused on ieadier quality, as well as billions in additional mandatory 
funding focused on teacher reform. Why is the Department creating new teacher programs with 
more Federal overreach when the Federal government already administers more than 80 teacher 
quality programs with costs of more than $4 billion as identiflod by the Government 
Accountability Office (GAO)? 

In the FYll Appropriations Report, Congress requested that the Department produce a 
report on all of the Federal teacher quality programs identified In the 201 1 GAO report. 
Upon completion of the Department's report, the Department will provide the Committee 
with copies in response to tbb question. Additionally, the Administration’s FY13 budget 
request for the Department includes a major new Investment to support States' and 
districts' efforts to elevate the teaching profession. 

This investment Is needed to Jumpstart efforts by States and districts to dramatically 
rethink and reshape their approaches to recruiting, preparing, supporting and 
compensating teachers. While the Department's current investments In teacher quality are 
important, they are too narrowly focused to produce the dramatic transformation of the 
teaching profession we need to restore our position as the world's leader In education. The 
new initiative will enable States and districts to better leverage existing funds, including 
current federal investments In teacher quality, to support more comprehensive approaches 
to transforming the profession. 

17. In December20]l, the Office of the Inspector General (OIG) rccommeiKled in an audit of 
the Teacher Incentive Fund several ways the Department could improve the effectiveness of its 
program implementation, grant proposal evaluation and awarding processes, and program 
oversight. What has the Department done to make these improvements? 
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The Department has used information from the flrat two cohorts of Teacher Incentive 
Fund (TIF) grantees (the cohorts that were the focus of the audit report) to inform the TIF 
competition planned for fiscal year 2012. Specifically, In consMeralion of the OIG audit 
findings, the Department has made improvements to the management and Implementation 
of the program. These improvements include, for example, adopting new systems that 
allow the Department, prior to making an award, to analyze the applicant's fiscal and 
operational status in order to assess its risk of not performing satisfactorily; ensuring 
greater coordination across program offices so as to maximize the expertise needed to 
address complex technical issues; and dedicating adequate resources to critical aspects of 
the competition process. The Department has also conducted additional staff training 
related to granting continuation awards consistent with the Education Department General 
Administrative Regulations and the Handbook for the Discretionary Grant Process In 
order to ensure that decisions regarding continuations reflect sound policy decisions. 

18. The Administration’s budget proposes a new ARPA-ED (or Advanced Research Projects 
Agency for Education) to fund learning technology R&O. How will this work be different from 
the activities of the Nadoiial Research artd Development Centers at the Institute for Education 
Sciences? Where would ARPA*ED be housed, and how would it operate? Why is the 
Department proposing a new program and agency using taxpayer dollars to support high risk 
research with uncertain retums, rather than looking to improve and coordinate existing education 
research structures within the Institute of Education Sciences? 

ARPA-ED would engage in what Is known as ‘*directed devriopment,” an approach to 
research and development that focuses on accelerating a small number of projects with the 
potential to produce transformational improvement, particularly in the area of educational 
technology. This approach differs from the basic and applied research and development 
carried out by other Federal entities that fund education research and development 
ARPA’ED is also distinctly different than the approaches employed by research at lES. As 
an example, ARPA-ED would support projects such as developing digital tutors that are 
capable of replicating the weU-established benefits of one-on-onc tutoring, but at 
substantially lower cost and with much greater potential for broad use. 

The Department proposes to model ARPA-ED on the Defense Advanced Research Projects 
Agency (DARPA), which helped invent the Internet and GPS, and a similar agency at the 
Department of Energy. Some key features that contributed to the success of these agencies 
that we would also use for ARPA-ED include hiring authorities that empower the 
organization to recruit world-class personnel from the field who rotate in and out regularly 
and operate in a hierarchically flat structure. The Department of Defense, even with a 
research and development budget in excess of S70 billioa, maintains DARPA as a separate 
$3 billion organization staffed by leading scientists and technologists. 
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We bclkvc an agency like AKFA>ED is important because a lack of investment in research 
and development is one of the reasons why the benefits of technology' that have 
dramatically improved other industries have left education largely unchanged. Given the 
significant achievement gains needed to ensure our citizens* prosperity and 
eompetitiveness, we need to develop new and groundbreaking tools that can produce 
significantly better resulU for students and teachers. Currently, limited federal funding for 
research and development and challenging market conditions discourage even private 
funding in research and development that takes place in other sectors. ARPA*ED could 
spur the market in places in which it is falling short by attracting new entrants while still 
ensuring that the limited resources we have do not duplicate areas in which the private 
market Is delivering effective solutions. 

19. The Administration is seeking an increase of $27.S million in lES funding. What will this 
money be used for? When should Congress expect to receive the Administration's proposal to 
reauthorize the Education Sciences Refomt Act? 

This requested increase for the Institute for Education Sciences (lES) includes S123 
million to maintain its investments in research, development, dissemination, and evaluation 
to advance our understanding of early learning and elementary, secondary, and 
postsecondary education, including up to $30 million in new research and development 
grants on critical topics in which our knowledge base Is inadequate. The National Center 
for Education Statistics would receive an additional S6 million to support State 
participation in the Program for International Student Assessment, and the Statewide Data 
Systems program would receive $15.0 million for initiatives to improve information on 
students as they move from high school to postsecondary education and the workforce. The 
request would continue the Adminbtration’s commitment to supporting the Regional 
Educational Laboratories, the Assessment program, research In special education, and 
special education studies and evalnationt. 

Over the ten years since the Education Sciences Reform Act (ESRA) was authorized, lES 
has significantly expanded its investments in research and development that arc both 
rigorous and relevant to the needs of educators and policymakers. As these investments 
have begun to yield promising and significant findings, lES has also transformed the way 
that the Federal government disseminates research information, translating complex 
methodological and statistical details into materials that can be more easily accessed and 
applied to classroom instruction and policy deebions. We continne to make the use of data 
an essential ingredient in our school reform agenda. We look forward to working with 
Congress on the reaulhorization of ESRA. 
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20. The Administration's budget continues funding for the Regional Educational Laboratories 
(RELs). Since 1996, RELs have taken a significant propoition of the total Federal investment in 
education research and development with little demonstrated value. Although the most recent r^ 
competition changed the focus of the RELs, why arc we continuing to invest in initiatives that do 
not meet state and local demands? 

The RELs serve as a necessary bridge between the research community and State and local 
educational agencies by providing expert advice. Including training and technical 
assistance, to bring the latest and best research and proven practices into school 
improvement efforts. Key priorities include providing technical assistance on performing 
data analysis functions, evaluating programs, and using data from State longitudinal data 
systems for research and evaluation that addresses important Issues of policy and practice. 
In developing the rc(|ucst for proposals for the most recent competitioo for the RELs, lES 
solicited feedback from educators, polkymakers, and researchers at the Stale and local 
levels — to increase their capacity to meet the needs of States and dlstrkts. We believe that 
the new REL contracts will respond better to the needs they identified. 

21 . In trying to encourage response to survey data for studies and reports, researchers will 
include a nominal payment of a few dollars to compensate individuals for their time in filling out 
the survey. Docs the Institute of Education Sciences engage in this practice? If so, please list 
bow much money is used for this purpose and the projects for which it was used. Have any 
contractors used funds in this manner? If so, please list which contracts and how much money 
was spent for this purpose. 

Response rales to voluntary government sponsored surveys have declined precipitously. As 
a result, agencies have explored a number of ways to maintain historical response 
rates. Research conducted in the private and publk sector has consistently shown that 
offering Incentives, especially small cash Incentives with the initial survey request. Is one of 
the most effective ways to boost response rates. An analysb of published studies showed on 
average a 19 percentage point increase in response rates when a cash incentive is given with 
the initial survey request. In addition, the research indicated that using the incentive was 
more effective and less costly than using other methods to reach households that did not 
respond. In order to achieve a comparable response rate to the mall and cash incentive 
design, h would be necessary to conduct in-person interviews. Finally, Federal statistical 
agencies, including the National Center for Education Statistics (within lESX are exploring 
new approaches to maintaining data quality that depend less on overall response rates and 
more on ensuring that the responding sample Is truly representative. Incentives are likely 
to be a critical tool under this new paradigm as well. 
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For research grant programs, lES does not determine details of research protocols which 
include compensatioa for individuab. 

22. In the FY 2013 budget proposal, the Department requests $850 million for Race to the Top, 
of which an undisclosed amount would be itsed for the Early Learning Challenge competitive 
grant program. What portion of Race to the Top funds do you foresee going to the Early 
Learning Challenge? Why wasn’t that included in your budget? 

We want to continue investing in early learning to follow up on the RTI'*£LC grants wc 
awarded in FY 2011 and the recently announced use of FY 2012 funds. We would use a 
significant portion of FY 2013 funds on another Early Learning Challenge grant 
competition. That commitment of funds would be paired with new Investments by the 
Department of Health and Human Services in improving child care quality and preparing 
children for success In school. W'ith the Early Learning Challenge, wc arc supporting State 
efforts to transform their enrty learning and development programs from a patchwork of 
disconnected programs with uneven quality Into coordinated State systems that prepare 
children for success in school and in life. 

23. How docs the Race to the Top*Early Learning Challenge work with existing early learning 
programs at the state level? With Head Start? 

RTT-ELC grants support States that demonstrate their commitment to and plan for 
integrating and aligning resources and poUcies across all of the State agencies that 
admiuUtcr public funds related to early learning and development, including Head Start 
coilaboradon. Child Care, IDEA and Title I funds. The RTT grants further provide 
incentives to the Stales that commit to increasing the number of children with high needs 
who have access to high-quality early learning and development programs statewide. With 
the Early Learning Challenge, we arc supporting State efforts to transform early learning 
programs from a patchwork of disconnected programs with uneven quality into a 
coordinated system that prepares children for success in school and in life. Stales that won 
the first round of RTT-ELC grants will work to increase the quality of exbting early 
learning programs, including Hend Start, by expanding Tiered Quality Rating and 
Improvement Systems (TQRlSs) that will provide meaningful feedback on improving the 
quality of progranu. The ratings from the State TQRISs will also inform Stale technical 
assistance work and incentives for program improvement. Since wc administer RTI'-ELC 
jointly with the Department of Health and Human Services (UllS), our work in this area is 
consistent and fully aligned with HHS’s administration of the Head Start and Child Care 
program. 
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24. What changes is the Department planning to make to the barly Learning Challenge Fund, if 
funds are appropriated for this program? How much time will States be afforded to commoti on 
the changes? 

We always seek to karn how to improve all our programs for the benefit of children and 
youth, and would appreciate your thoughts on bow we can accomplish Chat We are 
planning to give States as much time as possible to comment on any changes we may 
propose. 

25. In January, the White House released a statement claiming the Race to the Top-Early 
Learning Challenge awards would ^impact all early learning programs, including Head Start, 
public pre-K, childcare, and private preschools.” Would you please clarify this statement by 
explaining whether or not private (Hcschools. which do not receive government funding, will be 
exempt from the state regulations and licensure requirements funded out of the Early Learning 
Challenge grant? 

R'lT-ELC did not require the participation of private or faith-based early learning 
providers that do not accept Federal funding or did not choose to participate in a State's 
RTT-ELC program. The competition was designed so that Slates that exempt private 
providers from their licensing and irupection systems were not disadvantaged in any way 
in the scoring of their applkations, and States selected for funding are not required to 
change their approach to working with private providers. 

26. 1 know Head Start isn’t under the purview of your Department, but I imderstand you and 
your senior advisors are working closely with the Department of Health and Human Services 
(HHS) on early childhood education. As I'm sure you’re aware, the results of a number of 
studies have questioned the long-term value of the S8 billion Head Start program. The Head 
Start Impact Study found children’s gains from participating in the pro^am do not last throu^ 
the end of the I* grade. And Congress is still waiting for the results of the 3*' grade study that 
was completed years ago. Why do you think your $500 million Eariy Learning Challenge Grant 
will be successful when the multi-billion Head Start program hasn’t had much of a return on 
investment? 

As noted earlier, we administer RTT-ELC Jointly with HHS. Much research shows that 
high quality early learning and development programs yield a signifkant return on 
investment and are critically important for ensuring that children are prepared for success 
in school and in life. The RTT-ELC does not create a new early learning and development 
program in States. Rather, the program b unique in that it requires grantees to align all of 
a State’s early learning programs to ensure a coordinated and complementary effort 
among all programs to improve quality and focus on school readiness. We believe this 
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aligomenl will lead to positive results for children. The Early {.earning Challenge grant 
funds we request will be paired with new investments by the Department of Health and 
Human Services In child care quality and Head Start quality improvement initiatives. The 
Head Start Impact Study showed a pattern of impacts on children's development at the end 
of Head Start across a broad range of ontcomc domains and points to the importance of 
alignment between early childhood programs and elementary schools - a focus of RTT> 
ELC. In addition, RTT-ELC and recent Head Start improvement efforts focus on critical 
areas identified by experts such as quality reviews, child assessments, and professional 
development. 

27. In the budget proposal, the Department intends to cut funding from the student loan programs 
to provide a patch for the Pell Grant program. Year after year, these one-time funding patches 
have been used to help the Pell Grant program limp along. What proposals is the Administration 
contemplating to pennanently put the Pell Grant program on stable footing for the millions of 
low-income Amencans that rely on it to attend college? 

The Administration's FY 2013 budget request included a plan to fully fund the Pell Grant 
program through award year 2014-15. This would be achieved through savings from the 
student loan programs, and would prevent what otherwise would be a $9 billion shortfall in 
the program. This request would not only fully fund Pell Grants, but would also support 
an Increase in the Pell Grant maximum award, scheduled to rise to S5,635 in award year 
2013-14. Additionally, the action taken by Congress in the 2012 appropriations bill to 
change the eligibility rules and the auto-zero expected family contribution determination 
reduced the costs of the Pell Grant program by an estimated S750 million In FY 2013 alone. 

28. The Administration’s budget proposal on student loans would maintain - for just one year - 
the interest rate on subsidized student loans to undergraduate students. At the same time, you’re 
proposing to iiKTcase the interest rate, take away (he in-school subsidy, and eliminate the more 
generous loan forgiveness provisions in the Perkins loan program designed to help lower income 
students. How can you say your budget is pro-student when you're making some programs more 
expensive for low-incomc students? 

Our goal is to make more college aid available to more students. The Administration's FY 
2013 budget request seeks to expand and reform the campus-based aid programs — the 
Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant, Work-Study, and the Perkins I.oan 
Program — Co make available over $10 billion in aid to students. Our proposals would 
increase the number of students being served by these programs to 3.6 million in FY 2013. 
The President's Budget would modernize the way these funds are distributed to aid 
students that attend institutions that demonstrate a commitment to providing students a 
high-quality education at a reasonable price. Under current law, the Perkins Loan 
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program is scheduled to terminate in 2014, and ali funds must be returned to the 
Department shortly thereafter. The Budget proposes an a new Perkins program that 
would preserve needed loan funds for students, and expand the availability of loan funds to 
serve more students at more institutions than under the existing program. As part of our 
overall reforms, the 2013 request also includes SISO million in additional funds for Work- 
Study. This additional request would provide Work-Study funding to institutions opting to 
participate in an enhanced Work-Study partnership with prospective employers. To 
increase students’ employment prospects, institutions would collaborate with employers to 
provide students with Work-Study opportunities that are meaningfully aligned with 
students* academic programs and career aspirations. 

29 . We've known for the last five years that the student loan interest rate was going to expire on 
July I . Why didn’t the Administration's last three budgets contain proposals to fix the interest 
rate cliff? 

We feel this Is the appropriate time to fix the interest rate and look forward to working 
with Congress to keep these rates from doubling. As the economy continues to recover, 
and students and families are strug^ing to meet the financial demands of ever-increasing 
college costs, students who rely on loans to finance postsecondary education should not be 
burdened with additional college debt as they seek to graduate, launch a career or a 
business, start a family, or buy a house. 

30. According to the CongressiODal Budget Office, the temporary fix to the interest rate on 
subsidized Stafford loans costs almost S6 billion. How does the Department of Education’s 
budget propose to pay for that? 

The Administration’s budget contains a number of proposals for policy changes that would 
establish an American economy built to last by focusing on the solid foundation of _ . 
educating, innovating, and buUding. By cutting wasteful spending, asking all Amerkans to 
shoulder their fair share, and making tough choices on some things we cannot afford, the 
Administration’s budget Includes sufficient funds to pay for our policy priorities. Including 
the interest rate fix. We arc proposing to keep the Interest rate low so that borrowers do 
not see their level of debt rise at a lime when the economy continues to recover. Wc look 
forward to working with Congress to get the President's budget passed. 

31. Since the Department assumed control over all of the nation’s student loans, we’ve heard 
from students who are having problems with the Direct Loan program. As new servicers are 
being brought on board to service direct Loans, what is the Dq>artmcnt doing to inform students 
their loans have switched servicers? 
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Every borrower is sent a letter by the new servicer soon after the loan is added to the 
servicer*! system with information about the new servicer, mclading its phone number, 
website, pa>'ment process and mailing address. The Department also sends these 
transferred borrowers an e-mail at the time of the transfer informing them that their 
accounts are being moved and providing them the above-referenced information on the 
new servicer. As in every transition process, we will take actions as needed to improve the 
process so that we can better serve students and families. 

32. How many new servicen does the Department anticipate being brought on this year and in 
total? 

The Department is in the process of determining what is needed to ensure that borrowers 
are provided the best service possibk. We will continue to keep Congress and other 
interested parties updated as we have more precise information on the numbers. 

33. A few weeks ago, the House of Representatives overwhdmingly passed H.R. 2117, the 
Protecting Academic Freedom in Higher Education Act, which would eliminate the problematic 
and burdensome state authorization regulation. The Senate has introduced a similar bipartisan 
bill. It’s also my understanding the regulation is currently being diallcnged in the courts. If the 
courts stiike down the regulation, will the Department attempt to re-regulatc on this issue? 

These regulations are necessary to msure the integrity of the student financial aid 
programs. These regulations will help prevent the inflation of the academic credits 
attributed to postsecondary education courses that could result in the over-awarding of 
Federal Student Aid, and for the efficient administration of the student financial aid 
programs. The Higher Education Act of 1965 (HEA) has long required stale approval of 
colleges and universities participating In the Title IV Federal Student Aid programs and 
institutions will still need to meet the requirements of the HEA and be kgally authorized 
within the State In which they are operating. 

34. The Hi^er Education Opportunity Act of 2008 required the Department to provide 
institutions of higher education with an annual compliance calendar of regulatory roquirements 
for colleges and universities. In the four years since the enactment of the Act - despite numerous 
new regulations for colleges and universities - we have yet to see a compliance calendar. To 
what do you attribute the delay? Will the Dq>aitment produce the calendar before another July 1 
deadline passes? 

The National Post5ccondar>' Education Cooperative Working Group (NPEC) first posted 
the required disclosure information by institutions of higher education in 2009 (report 
available at httD;//nces.ed.Bov/Dubsearch/pubsinfo.asp?Pubid-20l0831rev or 
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htlp;//www2.ed.gov/policv/highertd/leg/h<«08/indct.hlinl) . Supplemental information was 
also published in 2011. 

35. The Federal government’s role in higher education has historicaliy been one of helping low- 
income students access postsccondary education. Throu^ your budget, particularly the proposal 
to eliminate subsidized loans for students who exceed 1 SO percent of program length, the 
Administration seems to be shifting the Federal role from college access to connpletion. Have 
you done any analysis on bow your current proposals would affect low-income or non-iraditional 
students? What were the results? 

The Administration has set a goal that by 2020 the tnited States will regain its lost ground 
and have the highest proportioD of college graduates in the world. We are focused on 
Investing in higher education because wc know we need to educate our way to a better 
economy. To accomplish this overarching goal* the Administration is committed to 
increasing higher education access and success by restructuring and dramatically 
expanding student financial aid, while making Federal programs siropkr, more reliable, 
and more efTicimt for students. The Department’s budget proposes a plan to address 
college completioo and strengthen the higher education pipeline to ensure that more 
students succeed and complete their degree. 

One of the ways we are encouraging borrowers to complete their educational programs in a 
timely manner is through our proposal to require a borrower who has exceeded 150 
percent of the normal time required to complete (he borrowers’ educational program to 
become responsible for paying interest that will begin (o accrue while the borrower is in 
school beyond this point. The National Center for Education Statistics found that, in 
general, graduation rates reported at 200 percent of normal time were higher than those at 
150 percent of normal time, but the increase was small compared with the increase between 
100 percent and 150 percent of normal time. In other words, if a student does not complete 
his or her degree In 150 percent of normal time, he or she b hi^ly unlikely to complete the 
program in 200 percent of normal time. (The issue brief outlining this research can be 
found here: httn://Dces.ed.gov/pubs201 1/201 1221.pdf .l 

In addition, 1.6 million low income borrowers can limit their repayments to 10 percent of 
their discretionary income through the President’s Pay As You Earn policy. 

36. The Department's budget proposal talks about reforming carapus-based aid programs to 
award funds to institutiems that keep their costs while maintaining their value. Can you provide 
the committee with more details on the spcdtic metrics the Department would include in the 
formula and bow funds would shift? 
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We look forward to working with Congress and stakeholders as we develop the specifics of 
our proposal. The Administration*! 2013 budget request seeks to expand and reform the 
campus>based aid programs — the Suppiemcntal Educational Opportunity Grant, Work* 
Study, and the Perkins Loan program^to make available over SIO billion in aid to 
students annually. Our proposals would increase the number of students being served by 
these programs to 3.6 million in FY 2013. The President’s Budget would modernize the way 
these funds are distributed to aid students who attend institutions that demonstrate a 
commitment to providing its students a high-quality education at a reasonable 
price. Under current law, the Perkins Loan program Is scheduled to terminate in 2014, 
and all funds must be returned to the Department shortly thereafter. The budget proposes 
an alternative to this program In a manner that would not only preserve needed loan funds 
for students, but greatly expand the availability of loan funds to serve more students at 
more institutions than is possible under the existing program. As part of these reforms, the 
2013 request includes $150 million in additional funds for the Work-Study program. This 
additional request would provide Work-Study funding to institutions opting to participate 
in an enhanced Work-Study partnership with prospective employers. To increase students’ 
employment prospects, institutions would collaborate with employers to provide students 
with Work-Study opportunities that are meaningfully aligned with students’ academic 
programs and career aspirations. 

37. The College Access Challenge Grant program is a discretionary grant that has been given 
mandatory funds through Ihc past reconciliation bills. As you know, the goal of the program is 
to provide funds to States to spend mi college access initiatives. We typically reserve 
mandatory, or entitlement, dollars for individual benefits, like student aid, rather than Stales or 
institutions. What evaluations has the Department conducted on this program and what are the 
results? How are you ensuring that funds are not being used to duplicate or stifle private sector 
activities in States? 

The purpose of the College Access Challenge Grant program (CACG) is to foster 
partnerships among Federal, state, and local governments and philanthropic organizations 
throu^ matching challenge grants that are aimed at increasing the number of tow-income 
students who are prepared to enter and succeed in postsecondary education. Projects arc 
authorized to: provide information to students and families regarding postsecondary 
education and career preparation; promote financial literacy and debt management; 
conduct outreach activities; assist students in completing the Free Application for Federal 
Student Financial Aid (FAFSA); provide need-based grant aid; conduct professional 
development for guidance counselors at middle and secondary schoob, financial aid 
administrators, and college admissions counselors; and offer student loan cancellation or 
repayment or interest rate reductions for borrowers who are employed in a high-need 
geographical area or a high need profession. (Funds cannot be used to promote any 
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lender's loans.) The Department has not ccHiducted a national evaluation of the CACG 
proj^ram. However, as with all programs, we monitor the grants to ensure that they arc 
carried out as outlined in the statute. 

38. Whet evaluations have been done on the TRIO and GEAR UP programs and what are the 
results of such evaluations for these programs? 

The Department has conducted several evaluations of the TRIO and GEAR UP programs 
over the years. We would like to note, however, chat further evaluation cHorts in TRIO arc 
constrained by a provision inserted by the Congress in the Higher Education Opportunity 
Act that hinders the Department’s ability to use random assignment in the design of TRIO 
evaluations. Many of these reports can be found under the ‘^Higher Education” section of 
the following 

webpage: htto://www2.cd.eov/about/office8/llst/oDepd/pDts/rci)orts.htinW lflg^yr. 

39. Since the implementation of the new Internal Revenue Service (IRS) verification regulatiCMU, 
the committee has beard of a number of problems with the data retrieval function and conflicts 
with IRS procedures that make it difficult for students and families to comply with verification 
requirements. These problems have led to significant verification delays on college campuses. 
How long will it take the Department of Education to address this problem and what solutions 
are being explored by the Department? Is the Department considering allowing financial aid 
administrators to use the old KMO forms to verify the FAFSA? 

As of April 2012, over two million students and pareuts have successfully used the IRS 
Data Retrieval Tool, making the FAFSA verification process easier and quicker for them 
and reducing the administrative burden on thousands of institutions. In addition, hundreds 
of thousands more applicants have received and submitted to their schools IRS Tax Return 
Transcripts. However, as the tax filing deadline drew doser, some students and families 
could not immediately use the FAFSA-IRS Data Retrieval Tool or obtain IRS Tax Return 
Transcripts needed to complete the verification process primarily because of the Urge 
volume of tax returns coming In at this time of year. To address this issue, the Department 
issued a Dear Colleague letter in April provkling financial aid administrators with 
alternative options for fulfilling the verification requirements. Specifically, Institutions may 
use a signed copy of the relevant 2011 IRS tax return as acceptable verification 
documentation for the 2012>2013 award year until July 15, 2012 when all 2011 tax return 
information U expected to be available. (The letter can be found at 
http://wwwJfap.ed.ttov/dpcletters/GEN1207Jitmll In the past, a signed copy of an 
applicant’s tax return was the only verification requirement. We will be working with the 
IRS to develop appropriate guidance for future application cycles, and we will be working 
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with tcfaoob to ensure that their verification procedures are in line with the availability of 
IRS data. 

40. Wc all agree colleges should work together to ensure families can afford to go to college and 
we need more innovative and flexible ways for colleges to educate those seeking a postsccondary 
education. However, a Dear Colleague letter issued on the program integrity regulations by the 
E>epartmcnt prevents third party oidties from serving iitstitutions in need of assistance if the third 
party entity is affiliated with another college or university. According to your guidance, this is 
true even if that entity has no direct relationship to the institution. Would you be willing to 
modify this guidance to allow colleges and their affiliates to work together with the proper 
safeguards in place (such as building a firewall to prevent affiliates from providing services to 
any related company) to provide services to other colleges and universities in the same way 
afforded non-affiliated third party entities? 

The Department issued program iofegrity regulationi designed to protect students and 
taxpayers. These regulations provide safeguards against abuses we have seen among paid 
recruiters. The incentive compensation regulation prohibits institutions from paying 
companies a share of tuition based on the number of students recruited. Absent the 
regulation, the recruiter’s primary incentive would be to increase the number of students 
without regard to the best interests of the student. 

Petri 

) . There have been stories in the news about students abusing the Pdl Grant program, including 
students waiting to get their Pdl grant refund and then dropping their classes. What efforts are 
bdng taken to eliminate waste, fraud, and abuse in Pdl Grants? 

The Department is working to eliminalc waste, fraud, and abuse In the student aid 
programs, including in the Pell Grant program. The Department does this through both 
programmatic and administrative methods. For example, institutions are required to 
verify the information on a specified percentage of students who receive Pdl Grants. This 
verification process is annually reviewed as part of financial audits at institutions and at 
the Department. In addition, in this academic year, the Department encouraged applicants 
to complete their FAFSA using IRS data and for schools to use oDicial IRS tax transcripts 
to verify applicant Income. The Office of Federal Student Aid also holds workshops at its 
Federal Student Aid Annual Conference to hi^Ught this issue, share information and 
learn from institutions that have successfully identified abuses. In addition, on May 2, the 
Department announced, its intention to convene public bearings on the fraud concerns in 
Title IV programs. These hearings will be open to the public and will be held in Phoenix, 
Arlz. on May 23 and in Washington, D.C. on May 31. 
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2 . We have heard a number of concerns from colleges and universities about delays in awarding 
TRIO grants. Can you discuss what efforts arc uiKicrway at the Dq>artmcnt to improve the 
admiaistration of these grants? 

The Department understands the importance of awarding grants on a timely basis and the 
impact on grantees, new applicants, and most importantly, the students served by the 
projects funded under the Federal TRIO program, when deadlines are missed. Wc arc 
committed to addressing challenges and obstacles so as to make timely grant awards in 
Hscal year 2012 for all programs, in a recent report issued to Congress, the Oepartment 
identified the issues faced in awarding last year’s grants and outlined the improvements 
made in light of these issues. As noted in the report, we have addressed technology and 
staffing issues and have developed and adhered to a calendar to as to ensure a smoother 
process for 2012. We are happy to report that we have already released $254 million in 
funds for the slate of grantees recommended for funding in the 2012 Upward Bound 
competition, which should give the 183 grantees whose projects begin in Just a few weeks 
sufficient time to continue their projects with no interruption. 

Foxx 

1. We have heard of a number of problems regarding the rehabilitation of defaulted student 
loans. Can you explain why borrowers like these are having trouble with the Department 
processing and rehabilitating their loans? What is being done to make siue this problem is 
corrected and that it does not happen again? 

The Department has taken steps to address the problems that borrowers were experiencing 
and does not expect any further delays in processing loan rehabilitation for new borrowers 
completing loan rehabilitation requirements. The Department is diligently assisting 
borrowers who may have been affected by the initial technical issues that prevented their 
loans from being rehabilitated. These issues resulted from technical issues with the debt 
collection management system. The Department began implementation of a new debt 
collection management syrtem in August 2011 but thb system resulted in technical issues 
that prevented the timely processing loan rehabilitations. The Department identified these 
technical issues and has instituted a number of processes to assist aHected borrowers, 
including manually clearing credit and restoring Tide IV eligibility upon request. By the 
beginning of May 2012, most of the borrowers eligible for rehabilitation bad been 
transferred to the Department’s servicing system and are now being placed in new 
repayment plant, having their Title fV eligibility reinstated, and credit histories cleared. 
The Department also identified an additioDal group of defaulted borrowers who may have 
completed the rehabilitation requirements and continues to review those accounts. The 
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Departmenl will transfer those borrowers determined to be eligible to a servicer in the near 
future. 

Nocp 

1 . The Administration's budget proposes to eliminate Impact Aid Payments for Federal Property. 
The program provides critical resources to school districts that lade local resources due to the 
presence of Federal land within district boundaries and the resulting diminished property tax 
base. Why is the Administration shirking its responsibility to compensate school districts near 
Indian reservations, military bases, and national parks to ensure they have adequate resources to 
provide their students with a quality education? Why are yon choosing to fund new and 
duplicative programs rather than established programs like Impact Aid that support districts that 
lose local taxes due to the presence of the federal government? 

rhe policy of the Adniiahtration is to use available Impact Aid funds to help pay for the 
education of federally connected children, including children of members of the nniformed 
services, children of Federal employees who both live and work on Federal property, 
children of foreign military officers, children living on Indian lands, and children residing 
in federally assisted low>renl housing projects. Given the restrictions imposed by last 
summer's Budget Control Act, the Administration hat proposed to maintain funding to 
four Impact Aid programs (Basic Support Payments, Payments for Children with 
Disabilities, Constructfon, and Facilities Maintenance) and eliminate funding for Payments 
for Federal Property. 

Unlike other Impact Aid programs. Payments for Federal Property are made to LEAs 
without regard to the presence of federally connected children and do not necessarily 
provide for educational services for such children. When the Payments for Federal 
Property authority was first established in 1950, its purpose was to provide assistance to 
LEAs in which the Federal Government had Imposed a substantial and continuing burden 
by acquiring a considerable portion of real property in the LEA. The law applied only to 
properly acquired since 1938 because, in general, LEAs had been able to adjust to 
acquisitions that occurred before that time. Over 64 percent of districts that currently 
receive Payments for Federal Property first applied before 1970. We believe that the 
majority of LEAs receiving assistance under this program have now had safTicieDt time to 
adjust to the removal of the property' from their tax rolls. 

In addition, many LEAs receiving funds under this authority consists of two or more LEAs 
that consolidated, at least one of which originally met the eligibility criterion of a loss of 10 
percent of the aggregate assessed value of real property removed from the tax rolls. The 
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current statute allows such LEAs to retain eItgibUity even though they are no longer 
demonstrably burdened. 
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June 25. 2012 



GOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
AND THE WORKFORCE 

U.S, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
2181 RAYBURN HOUSE OFFICE BUILDING 
WASHINGTON,, DC 20515-@100 



The Honorable Ame DunGan 
Secretary 

U.S. Departilient of Education 
400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 

Washington. D.C. 20202 

Item- Secretary Dimcan; 

Thank you for yout, April 25, 2012 response to. the committee’s questions for the r«:ord following 

the MaiVb 28 heaFing eittitied, ‘'Reviewing the Presiiient s Fiscal Year 201 S Bndgef Proposal Jbr 

she U.S. Department of Educaiion." 

While I appreciate your responses, some were not complete and, need ftirther cladfication. 
Enclosed are the que^ions that require additional expian.adon. Please provide written responses no 
later than Monday. July 9. 201 2, for inclusion in tJie offlcial hearing record, Respon.%s should be 
sent to Mandy Schaumburg of the committee staff, who can be reached at 
Mandy.Schaumburg@mail.house.gov or (202) 225-6558. 

'fhank you again for your contribution to the w'-ork of the committee. 

Sincerely, 


Committee on Education and the Workforce 



Enclosures 
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The Honorable Arne Ehincan 
June 25, 2012 
Page 2 


1 . In your response to liie committee,, you slate that, “The department has .increased 
productivity in tlie last decade, reducing staffing from4,600 in 2001 to 4.245 today.’' What 
has been the overall reduction in staffing since January 20, 2009? 

2. You state the department plans to provide additional rasources for the Race to the Top ^ 
Early Learning Challenge competitive grant program paii«d with'new investment by the 
Department of Health and Human Services. WTsal specific portion of Race to the Top funds 
{in dollar.s) do you, foresee going to the Early Learning Challenge? Will the additional 
funds be used for continuation grants or new competitions? Why was tin's information not 
included in your budget request? 

3. You specifically .mention new or expanded programs in Tennessee and Delawara 
i,mplenienled. as a result of the Race to the Top competitions. What data demonstrate these 
newly implemented programs are improving student achievement? 

4. Members of your staff have indicated the department, is exploring the possibility of 
granting waivers from the, requiraraents of No Child Left, Behind to individual school 
districts. Under current law, the department can. provide waivers to school districts, but the 
application must be submitted through the state, which has an opportunity' to oppose the 
waiver. Under the plan envisioned by the departmenl, will potential peer reviewers have 
access to the state’s comments? What conditions will districts be expected to meet to 
quality for such a vraiver? Will only those districts located in states that Irave chosen not to 
^piy for a state waiver, be eitgibie? How is tlie department proposing to monitor the 
thousands of school distiicis around foe country' that would be approved? 

5. Your budget proposal suggests the department intends to cut funding from student loan 
programs to provide a one-year patch for the Pell Grant program. Your April 25 response 
reiterated this patchw'-ork approach to funding Pell Grants. Please ckri% what long-term 
solutions the department is contemplating to put the Pell Grant program on stable footing 
for years to come? 

6., The committee has heard from borrowers whose loans were switched to anew' servicer 
without any notice. As new student loan servicers are being brou^t on bc^rd to seivdce 
.Direct Loans, what notices are being sent to students foom foe department to tell them their 
loans have switched servicers? Please provide us with an example of each notice dmt could 
he sent to a borrower i n this situation. 

7- Recently, the House passed a one-year extension of low interest rates for subsidized 
Stafford student loans. The.administration vowed to veto the measure if the proposal 
passed the Senate. If the House propo^ is unaccepfoble to the pmsident. what altmklives 
is the department exploring to pay for the nearly S6 billion price tag? 
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The Honorable Ame Duncan 
June 25, 2012 
Page' 3 

8. Recently, the House overwhelmingly passed H.R. 211 7. die Protecting Academic Freedom 
in Higher FMucation Act, which would eliminate the pTOblemalic and buidensome state 
authorization regulation. Additionally, the United States Court of Appeals, for the District 
of Columbia shuck down the requirement that online institutions be authorized in every 
state. Does the department intend to rc-reguiate on this issue? 

9. In the department’s FY 2013 budget, you propose to eliminate subsidized .loans for 
students who exceed 1 50 percent of program length. Have you conducted an analysis on 
how your current proposals would affect .low-income.or non-iraditional students 
specifically? If so, what ate the results? 

10. The Higher Education Opportunity Act of 2008 required the department to provide 
institutions of higher education with m annual complia.ncc calendar of regulatory 
requirements for colleges and un.iversities. In the four years since the enactment of the Act 
- despite numerous new regulations for colleges and universities -we have yet to see a 
corapliance ealendar. In your April response, you cite a report that was neither requested 
by the department nor intends! to serve as the. annual compliance, calendar; To what do 
you attri.bute the. delay? Will the.department produce the calendar before another .kily 1 
deadline passes? 

1 1 . Thank you for providing a weblink to tiie comment periods for regulations issued by the 
department, however. 1 respectfully request you provide a list of regulations that did, not . 
have a 90-day comment period with mt explanation of why you believe the comment 
period was sufficient to obtain public comment, including feedback from parents and other 
stakeholders. 

1 2. 1 understand the department is working on the request for information about spending on 
conference planning. Please provide all relevant snlbnnation by the date requested in this 
letter. 

13. Please provide a list of meetings in which you participated that involved a discussion of the 
waiver package. Your response gave a general answer about various meetings involving 
your .staff. I re-spectfiilly request you answer tlie question as posed, providing a list of all 
meetings, both in and outside of 'Washington, D.C., and a complete list of participaatts at, 
your meetings, including their job titles andaffiliations. 

1 4. 1 appreciate your response to my question on how the department is improving 
implementation of the Teacher Incentive Fund (TIF). Can you provide any data or other 
inforinatioTi that demonstrates this progrmn is successful and sustainable? I understand the 
final 2012 TIF application package was just released; can you.detail the changes, you have 
made to improve the program? 
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T he Honorable Arae Duncan 
.lime 25, 2012 
Page 4 

15. Thank ym for your re^onse explaining how you would use the r^uested increased 
funding for the Institute for Education Sciences (TES). I also asked when we could expect 
to see your proposal for reauihorization of the Education Sciences Reform Act ( ESRA); 
Please tell me wfjeii you plan to share this proposal. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
OFFICE OF LEGlSlA’nON AND CONGRESSIONAL AFFAIRS 


My 25,2012 


I'he Honorable John Kline 
Chairman 

Committee.on Education and the WorkfoTCe 
United States House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 205 1 5 

Dear Chairman Kline; 

Thank you for your June 25, 2012 leltei- containing foliow-up questions to the Department’s 
response to your. Committee’s questions for the record of the March 28, 2QI2, hearing on 
^‘Reviewing (he PreaidenI 's Fiscal Year 201 3 Budget Proposal far the US. Department of 
Education.'' Please see the enclosed document for responses. 

If you have any additional questions, please contact me at 202-401 -0020. 

Sincerely, 


.__-^Gabrielia Gomez /T 

Assistant Secretary C-/ 

Office of Legislation and Congressional Affairs 

Enclosures 


400 MARYLAND AVE. S.W.. WASHINGTON, DC 20202-3100 
■www.ed.gov 

The Depmtment ofEdiicstion’s mission is to promcOe student achhvsmeat and prspssratiou far global competltlvensss by- 
fostering educational exceUencs and ensuring equal access. 
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Chairman Johii Kline 

1. In your response to llie Committee, you state that, “The Departoient has increased 
productivity in the last decade, reducing staffing from 4,600 in 2001 to 4,245 today.” What 
has been the overall reduction in staRIng since Januai^ 20, 2CK)9? 

Non-Federal Student Aid staffing has decreased by .1 10 full time employees from January 2009 to 
today. Current staffing, including Feder^ Student Aid, as of the most recent posted pay period in 
June 2012, is 4,224 fulltime equivalent (FTE). The FTE level for die first pay period of 2009 
(January 3) was 4,092 FfE. The net change from January 2009 to June 20,12 was an increase of 
132. This included an increase of 242 FfE in Federal Student Aid to administer the expanded 
loan servicing and other workload from the Ensuring Continued Access to Student Loans Act. 
which was implemented in late 2008 and early 2009, and the SAFRA Act, enacted in 2010. 

2. You state the Department plans to provide additional resources tor the l^ce to the Top“ 
Early Learnii^ Challenge competitive grant program paired with new investment by the 

Department of Health and Human Services. What specific portion of Race to the Top funds 

(in d^fars) do you foresee going to the Early Learning Challenge? Will the additional 

fiinds be used for continuation gs-ants or new competitions? Why was this information not 
included in your budget request? 

We think it is critical to continue to invest in innovative approaches to education reform — 
including Race to the Top— Early Learning Challenge. FY 201 3 funds for Race to the Top would 
be used to dee^n the Administration’s investments (in the form of new competitioos or 
continuation grants) iti the program's five core reform areas and to address the unmet demand of 
States and districts that have demonstrated a coimnitment to implementing comprehensive and, 
ambitious plans in tliese areas. The Department is continuing to consider the appropriate type of 
grant and award ranges, which will depend in pari on the level of FY 2013 appropriations. 
Because we had not yet made final decisions on the funding levels, we did not include that 
inforrraiion in the budget request. 

3. You specifically mention new or expanded programs in Tennessee and Delaware 
implemented as a result of Race to the Top ormpetitions. What data demonstrate these 
newly implemented programs are improving student achievement? 

Since States’ Race to the Top reform plans are comprehensive in nature, we do not expect States 
to conduct impact evaluations of individual reform projects that are included in their 
comprehensive plans. In addition, while it is important to review annual, perfonriance, 
denionsti'ation of lasting impact on student performance must be looted at over the course of a 
number of years. 

As part of tiie Department’s efforts to be transparent with the public on grantee progress, in 
January 2012, the Department released Year 1 State-specific Reports 

(http;//w\vw2-ed.gt'>v/pi'ogram.s/racetothet(5p/per'foromn'ee.huni) as well as the Annual 
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f^rforraance report data (hu;v-;v w'.v.s-is-.ii'r u- ■') for each Phase, i and Phase 2 Race to the Top 
grantee State. 

While still early in the grant period, Tennessee and Delaware have demonstrated promising 
student outcome results in Year 1 and Year 2 of the grant.. For example, in June 2012, Tennessee 
released statewide re.su!ts on the Tennessee Compretensive Assessment Program (TCAP) for 
School Year (SY) 201 1-12. According to that data, in grades 3-8, students have improved on 23 
of 24 asses.sments, achieving the highest scoi-es since the Stale raised its testing standards in 
2CK)9. Achievement in most subjects on the State’ s high school end-of-course exams has also- 
improved. Delaware shown overall progress in reading and math across grades 3-1,0 with an 
increase in math proficiency from 62 percent last .spring to 69 percent this year and from 61 
percent in reading last spring to 68 percent this year. Data in Delaware also show an increase in 
proficiency and a narrowing of achieverr^nt gaps across all major subgroups. Students from low 
socio-economic backgrounds have shown the largest inci’ease, with the number of students 
proficient in math up by 8 percent and the number proficient in reading. up by 9 percent this year, 
These early data and progress indicators are promising si^s regarding both States’ reform 
implementation and impact. 


4. Members of your staff have indicated the Department is exploring the |M».siMlity of 
granting waivers from die requirements of No Child Left Behind to individual school 
districts. Under current law, tlie Depai’tment can provide waivers to school districts, but 
the application must be submitted through the state, wWch has an opportuni^ to oppose 
the waiver. Under the plan envisioned by the Department, will potential peer reviewers 
have access to the .state’s comments? Wtot conditions wii! districts be expected to meet to 
qualify for such a waver? WUl only those dtstricts located in stat^ that have chosen not to 
apply for a state waiver be eligible? How is the Deparhnent proposing to monitor the 
thousands of schoid distiicts around the country that would be approved? 

Flexibility under the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (.ESEA), as currently 
constructed, is designed to support systemic reform and requires significant commitments at the 
State level. As you are aware, to obtain ESEA flexibility, States create comprehensive and 
coherent plans on behalf of themselves and their district.s. States are required to provide districts 
with the oppoituuity to comment on their requests for flexibility and to consult with a diverse 
group of stakeholders in order to help ensure successful inqjlementation of their plans to increase, 
the quality of instruction and improve academic achievement for all students. However, some 
States may decide not to submitrequests that meet the, principles of ESEA flexibility. The 
Department wants to find the best way to support reforms in di.srricts in those States. 

5. Your budget proposal suggests tiie Department intends to cut funding from student loan 

prt^rams to provide a one-year patch for the Pel! Grant program. Your April 25 response 

reiterated fliis patchwork approach to funding Pell Grants. Please clarify what long-term 

solutions the Department is contemplating to put the Pell Grant pnjgram on stable footing 

for years to come? 
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To prevent deliberate imderfunding of Pell Gract program costs, in 2006, the Congressional and 
Executive Branch scorekeepers agreed to a special scorekeeping rule for the Pel! Grant program. 
Linder this rule, the annua! appropriations bill is charged with the full estimated cost of t!ie Pell 
Grant program for the budget year, plus or minus any cumulative sliortfalls or surpluses from 
prior year's. This scorekeeping rule was- adopted by Congress as §406(b) of the. Concurrent 
Resolution on the Budget for Fiscal Year 2006 (H, Con. Res. 95, 109th Congress). The portion 
of the Pell Grant ps-ogram funded in the annual appropriations act is treated as discretionary, 
counting against the discretionary spending caps pursuant to section 25 1 of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985 and appropriations allocations estab]i,shed annually 
under §302 of the Congressional Budget Act. 

The total cost of Pell Grants can fluctuate from year to year, even witir no change in the 
maximum Pell Grant award. In addition, since 2009, the, program has relied on temporary 
mandatory or emergency appropriations to fund theprogi'am well above the level that could have 
been provided by the regular' discretionai-y appropriation. In 2014, those extra mandatory funds 
in large part run out, and the program faces a dramatic funding gap. 

Administration policy is to fully fund the maximum award. The President’s Budget for 2013 
provides sufficient resources to ftilly fund the $5,635 maximum award in the 2013-2014 award 
year, and to ftallyfond the 2014-2015 award year. The Budget provides $22.8 billion in 
discretionary budget authority in 20 1 3, the same level of discretionary budget authority provided 
in 2012. Level-funding Pell in 2013 provides. $1.5 billion more than is needed to Mly fund the 
program in the 2013-14 award year, thanks to mandatory funding provided in prior legislation. 
This surplus budget authority serves as the first step in addressing the funding cliff in 2014. 
Gutting the budget authority in Pel! to only the level needed to fund the program in 2013 would 
have a doubly detrimental impact on the 20J 4 cliff; it would reduce the budget authority carried 
forwairi from 2013, while simultaneously reducing the <hscretionary base fundingievel in the 
program. 

In addition, the Presidenfs Budget for 2013 included making a down payment toward addres.sing 
the long term Pell gap, financed by three reforms in the student loan programs: expanding and 
reforming the Perkins loan program, limiting eligibility for sub.sidized Stafford lojins to 150 
f^rcent of the normal program length,, and reducing excessive payments to guaranty agencies that 
rehabilitate student loans. The total mandatory budget authority and outlay savings from the.se 
proposals amounted to a $ 14.0 billion. lO-year reduction. Because Congress recently enacted one 
of these proposals (limiting eligibility for, subsidized loans to 1 50 psreent of the normal program 
length) to offset the costs of extending the 3.4 percent intere.st rate on subsidized Stafford loans 
for an additional year, the total savings associated with the proposals is now slightly reduced; it i.s 
cunently $12.9 billion over 10 years rather th^ $14 billion, , a difference of $13 billion. 

The subst^mtial savings still available from the remaining two proposals, however, could be 
appropriated as part of proposed authorizing legislation toward paying for the discretionary 
portion of Pell. Tliis would be analogous to the SAFRA Act’s one-time $13.5 billion 
appropriation for discretionary Pell citacted in March 2010, which was financed by mandatory 
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savings in stiidenl loan programs. With rainimai adjustments to budget authority, the proposed 
1^11 package could also be enacted as part of an appropriations act within Congressional 
scorekeeping rules, as was done for 201 ! and 2012, 

The important student aid. reforms proposed in the President’s budget will provide full funding of 
Peil Grants through the 2014-15 a ward year. The Administration strongly believes that, in order 
to a void the risk of deep and unnecessary cuts in the Pell Grant Program, Congress should enact 
legislationJn the Fiscal Year 2013 budget, process to cover the 2014-2015 fimding gap {currently 
estimated at $6.4 billion if Pell Grants are funded in 2013: at the .same level of discretionary 
budget authority provided in 2012). If Congress waits until Fiscal Year 2014 to confront a 2014- 
15 Pell Grant funding gap, and if Congress again concludes - as it did in the 2012 appropriations 
process - that savings from the subsequent Fiscal Year cannot be u.sed to cover a current-year 
problem, then deep I'eductions in Peli Grants will likely be required in 2014. These reductions 
will be much more severe, than the reductions needed if Congress tackles the 2014-15 problem in 
Fiscal Year 2013, using savings from multiple years. In addition, if Congress delays, it will not 
be able to u:^ savings from student aid reforms that are deferred, in time to allow institutions to, 
adjust or to protect students’ settled expectations. The result could be a decision not to 
implement justified program changes, because they will not yield savings that meet an imnsdiate 
need, or a decision to impose hadships for students and schools that could have been avoided by 
acting sooner. The Administration is therefore committed to working with Congress to achieve 
two goals: first, enacting in Fiscal Year 2013 the changes needed to fully fund Pell through the, 
2014-15 award year, and, .second, in 2013 or 2014, making the difficult choices needed to ensure 
the long term stability of this vital program. 

6. The Committee has heard from borrowei^ whose loan.s were switched to a new servicer 
without any notice. As new student loan servicers are being brought on board to service 
Direct r,,oans, what notices are being sent to students from the Department to tell diem their 
loans have switched servicers? Please provide os with an example of each notice that could 
be sent to a bormwcr in this sihiation. 

As 1 expressed in my original tesponse, boirowers are generally sent a letter and an e-mail by the 
new servicer soon after tlie loan is added to the servicer’s system w'ith information about the new 
servicer, including its phone number, website, payment process, and mailing address. The 
Department also sends these transferred borrowers an e-mail at the time of the transfer informing 
them that their accounts are being moved and providing them the above-referenced information 
on the new servicer. (1 have attaclied a sample of such an e-mail and letter for youi- reference.) 

As in every tiansiiion process, we will take actions a.s needed to improve the process so that we 
can better serve students and families. 

7. Recentiy, the House pa.s.sed a one-year extension of low interest rates for subsidized Stafford 

student loans. The Administration vowed to veto the measure if the proposal passed the 

Senate. If the House proposal is unacceptable to the President, what alternatives is the 

Department exploring to pay for the nearly $6 billion price tag? 
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I am pleased that the House and Senate worked together to keep student loan interest I'ates from 
douhlingthrou^ the bill the President signed on July 6. As you know, the President has long 
called for a bi-partisan effort to help make college more affordable for millions of students- 

Both the President and i believe education is a public good. College should not be reserved only 
for those who can idTord it, All of us share responsibility for making college affoi-dable and 
keeping the middle-class dream alive. Investing in education is the best investment America can 
make to bolster our competitiveness in a knowledge-based, global economy. If we do not invest 
today, then we will lose tomorrow, 

8. Recently, the House overwhelmingly p^sed H.R. 2117, the Protecting Academic Freedom 
in Higher Education Act, which would eliminate the problematic and burdensome state 
authorlKation regulation. Additionally, the United States Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia struck down the requirement that online institutions be authorized In every 
state. Does the Department intend to re-regulate on this issue? 

The State authorization regulation was ptirt of a. broader group of regulations refelred to 
collectively as the "progr^ integrity" regulations. These regulations are necessary to ensure the 
integrity of the student financial aid programs, and will support the efficient administration of the 
student financial aid programs. The Higher Education Act of 1965 (HEA) has long required state 
approval of colleges and universities participating in the Title IV Federal student aid programs 
and instimtions will still need to meet die requirements of the HEA and be legally authorized 
within the State in which they are operating. 

The U.S. Court of Appeab for the D.C. Circuit upheld the State authori zation regulation insofar 
as it establi.shes nhniraum requirements for participating institutions to show that they are 
approved to provide postsecondary education by the States in which they operate. On procedural 
grounds, the Court did not uphold a requiremenf that institutions providing distance education 
must meet State requirements where they provide programs but are not physically located. We 
know chat some States have their own authorization requirements that apply to institutions 
offering distance learning programs to their residents and institutions will need to remain 
compliant with those applicable State laws. 

9. In the Deparhnent’s FY 2013 budget, yots propose to eliminate subsidized loans for .students 
who exceed ISO percent of program length. Have you conducted an analysis on how your 
current proposals would affect low-incmne or non-traditiona! students specifically? If so, 
what are the results? 

To encourage, all boixowcrs to complete their educational, programs in a timely manner, while- 
preserving scarce taxpayer dollars for other critical student assistance prograiTi.s. the 
Administration proposed in the President’s FY 2013 Budget to limit the duiation of a borrower’s 
eligibility for subsidized !oa3is to 150 percent of the normal, time required to complete the 
bortower’s educational program. For borrowers still in school who have not yet completed their 
educational program at that point, interest would begin to accrue on their loans; new loans for 

S| 
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these boiTOwei's would be provided under the unsubsidizfd Stafford loan program. T’he Butigel 
pro]X>sal would have applied to ai! subsidized lotin borarwers regaidless of income and 
dependency status and would have affected aJl new loans after July 1, 2013. l-iowever, the recent 
srudent loEin legislation included a variation of this propostiL which applies this change to 
students who are new borrowers on or afier July 1 , 2t)!3. 


the subsidized Stafford loan is a financial need-based loan provided predominantly to low- and 
middle-income families. About 9.5 million loans totaling approximately $32 billion will be 
provided in FY 2013. Students across many income levels may be eligible for Stafford loans 
depending on a number of financial considerations. The distribution of subsidized Stafford loans 
based on the income of borrowers and/or their families is shown below, and is based on National 
Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS) data. 


Undergraduate Dependent 
Stafford Loan Borrower 
Distribution-Source; NPSAS: 
2Q08 


$0-20K 
$100K+ 143% 

12.8% f 

“ ^$20-40K 
I 23.3% 



Undergraduate Independent 
Stafford Loan Borrower 
Distribution-Source: NPSAS: 
2008 


$50K+ $0-10K 

11,5% ^29.0% 

$30 SDK A 

19 7% { 


10- The Higher Education Opportunity Act (HEOA) of 2008 required the Department to 
provide institutions of higher education with an annual c ompliance calendar of regulatery 
requirements for co!!^^ and universities. In the four years since the enactment of the 
Act — despite numerous new regulations for colleges and universiti^ — ^we have yet to see a 
compliance calendar. In your April response, you dte a report that was neitlier requested 
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by the Department nor Intended to serve as the annual compliance calendar. I'o what do 
you attribote the delay? Will the Department produce the calendar before another July I 
deadline pas^s? 

Section 482 of the HEA requires the Secretary to provide to institutions of higher education, 
annually, a list of all the reports and dfeclosures required under the Act. The purpose of the 2009 
National Postsecondary Education Cooperative report w'as to help colleges and universities 
.successfully identify and meet their obligation to disclose information as required under the HEA 
(as amended by the HEOA). This is important information for both the schools and their students 
to make informed d^isions and the Department allocated significant time and resources to 
produce the 2<X)9 report. Moving forward, the Department is committed to continuing to provide 
information on reports and disclosures to institutions. 



was sufficient to obtain public comment, including feedback from parents and other 
stakeholders. 


Our experience demonstrates that the comineiif periods, which varied in length between 30 and 
75 days, for the regulations listed at the weblink previously provided ensured more than sufficient 
opportunity for a, variety of stakehoideix to provide their comments on the proposed regulations. 
For example, the Department’s proposed regulations on "gainful employment," published on July 
26, 2010, had a 45-day public cororaeat period, during which over 90,000 parties submitted 
comments. These comments reflected the viewpoints of numerous stakeholders, including 
students, families, employee.s of institutions of higher education, school presidents, congressional 
and other governmental leaders, advocacy groups. State and local associations, public and private 
institutions, trade associations, and businesses. As another example, in re.sponse to the 
Department’s proposed regulations regarding the Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act 
(FERPA), published in the Federal Register on April 8, 2011 , for which the Depaitraent provided 
a 45-day public comment period, 274 parties submitted comments. These comments reflected the 
viewpoints of many different groups, including students, parents, privacy advocacy organizations, 
re.searchers, numerous associations, and representatives from schools, local educational agencies 
(LEAs), and State educational agencies. And, as a third example, in response to the Department’s 
proposed mle to amend the E)EA, Part B regulations governing the use of public insurance 
(published in the Federal Register on September 28, 201 1 ), for which a 75-day public comment 
period was provided, the Department received over 5{M) comxnents from a variety of stakeholders, 
including parents, individuals with disabilities, State and local education officials, and advocacy 
organizations. It is thus our experience that the comment periods for oui- proposed regulations 
allow for substantia! input by many different interested parties. 

12. 1 understand the Department is working on the request for infcwroatlon about spending on 
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letter. 

I ha ve attached the Department’s June 14, 201 2, letter to Congressman Darrell Issa, Chairman of 
the House Cominittee oil Oversight and Government Reform. In the cover letter to Chairman 
Issa, you will find details on the measures that the Department has undertaken to reduce 
conference costs and increase efficiency by leveraging available technology, consolidating, 
conferences, executing feasible planning functions in-house, and fully utilizing Department 
facilities. The letter also provides context on the scope and purpose of ia-person conferences, and 
relevant internal and external guidelines and applicable laws that the Department follows when 
considering and approving staff travel. 

13. Please provide a list of mectinp in which you participated that involved a discussion of the 
waiver package. Your t%.sponse gave a general answer about various meetings involving 

your staff. I respectfiiHy request you answer the question as posed, providing a list of all 

your meetings* both in and outeide of Washington, D.C., and a complete list of participants 
at your meetings, including their job tides and affiliations. 

We have worked hard to provide educators and State and local leaders with the flexibility they 
need under the ESEA to implement rigorous and comprehensive State-developed plans designed 
to improve educational outcomes for all students, close achievement gaps, incre^ equity, and 
improve the quality of instruction. I have met regularly with other Department officials and 
interested parties outside the Department to discuss ESEA flexibility. Our meetings often 
occurred around the following dales that have been significant to the ESEA flexibility process. 

On September 23, 2011, the White House outlined the requirements States need to meet to 
receive ESEA flexibility. On November 14,2011, 1.1 States requested the flexibEity. On 
Febmary 9,2012, we approved 10 States’ requests for flexibility and on February 15, 2012, 
approved one additional State’s request. On February 28, 2012, twenty-six States and the District 
of Columbia submitted reque.sts for flexibility. On May 29, 2012, we approved eight States' 
requests; on June 29. 2012, we approved five more States' requests; and on July 6, 201 2, we 
approved two additional Slates' requests. 

14. 1 appreciate your respond to my question on howtiie Department is Improving 

Implementation of the Teacher Incentive Fund (TIF). Can you provide any data or other 

information that demonstrates this program is successful and sustainable? 1 understand 

the final 2012 TIF application package was just released; can you detail the changes you 
have made to improve the program? 

We look forwatd to sharing more information about the success of the TIF program in 2013; 

Most grantees that were first funded in FY 2010 are only just now preparing to make their first 
payments to educators and will report on the Complete results of the first year of full 
implejnentation in January 2013. Tlte Institute of Education Sciences (lES) is conducting a 
rigorous national evaluation, using a randomized controlled trial, to ^sess the impact of 
performance-based teacher and principal compensation system.s on student achievement and 
teacher and principal recruitment and retention in high-need schoo.is and subjects. The 
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Department will nslease an imtial reporl in early 2014. IBS is also conducting a study to assess 
the impact of impiementing a teacher and leader perforraance evaluation system on student 
achievement, classroom practices, and teacher and principal mobility. The Department expects to 
publish an initial mfwrtin the first half of 2015. 

The experiences of some grantees from prior cohorts, however, suggest the promise of reforming 
educator evaluation and compensation systems. Writing in Peiformance-Based Compensation: 
Design and Implementation at Six Teacher Incentive Fund Sites (2010), Dr. Jonathan Eckert 
highlighted six particularly successful FY 2007 cohort grantees. Following implementation of its 
TIP project, for example, Amphitheater Unified School District, which is located near Tucson, 
Arizona, saw significant increases in student achievement as measured by the Measures of 
Academic Progress assessment. Many of the schools in other grants highlighted by Eckert’s 
research averaged more than one year of academic growth following the implementation of their 
TJF projects; they include charrer s'chools in New Orleans and Philadelphia, and rural and urban 
schools in South Carolina and Texas. In addition, a study of Denver’s ProComp system, which 
received a TIF Grant in 2007, found substantial improvements in the effect first-year teachers had 
on student achievement in mathematics and reading and in teacher retention in hard-to-staff 
schools. 

In response to your second question, tlie Department has redesigned the TIF program to 
accomplish three overarching goals: (1) to improve teacher and principal effectiveness in high- 
need schools by attracting and retaining eff(^tive educators, and by improving supports for 
educator practice; (2) to increase the sustainability of TlF-funded projects and their iinpacl on 
teaching and learning; and (3) to improve the effectiveness of STEM instruction. 

As noted in the FY 2012 Notice Inviting Applications, published in ihz.Federal Register on 
June 14, 2012, the Department has made the following changes from the FY 2010 competition; 

Requinng TIF-funded perfon-naiice-based compensation systems to align with a distiict-wide 
human capita! management system to increase the impact and .sustainability of TIF-funded 
performance-based compensation systems. Within a human capital management system, 
improved, district-wide educator evaluations will drive a variety of decisions, including 
recruitment, hiring, placement, retention, dismissal, compensation, professional development, 
tenure, and promotion. Further, an LEA must demonstrate how its human capital management 
system will .reinforce its vision of instractional improveinent - a summary of the key 
competencies and behaviors of effective teaching - to ensure that reforms improve cla.ssroom 
instruction. 

Requiring eligibility for TIF-funded perfonnaDce-based compensation to be determined by a 
district-wide educator evaltuUion system. In the FY 2010 grant cohort, the evaluation systems 
that drive award eligibility have often been developed exclusively for tlie TIF-supported 
performance-based compensation system. The evaluation systems often operated separate from, 
and usually as a supplement to, a district’s official educator evaluation system. Consequently.^ 
they do no! identify effective educators across the distiict. Importantly, their supplementary 
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natuj-e makes them less likely to be sustained beyond the life of the TIF grant. In the FY 2012 
corapetiiion, applicants’ new educator evaluation systems will operate district-wide. The 
educator evaluations produced by these new systems will be the basis for perfomiance-based 
awards to those deemed effective. This approach will increase project sustainability because 
grantees will be committed to the improved, district-wide evaluation systems they put in place. 
Additionally, with reliable data on the effectiveness of educators throughout the district, district 
leaders will have tlie critical information they need to implement strategies to recruit and retain 
top, talent in their high-need schools. 

Limi ting TlF-funded performance-based coinpensation to educators with an overall performance 
rating of “effective” or higher, as determined by the district-wide educator evaluiUion systems. 

For regular classroom teachers, this overall rating must be determined, in significant part, by 
classroom-level student growth. As in the FY 2010 comjKtition, the improved teacher and 
principal evaluation systems will evaluate educators based, in significant part, on student ^’ow'lh. 
Unlike in theFY 2010competition, however, in the case of teacher evaluation this growth will be 
measured at the classroora level for teachers with regular instructional, responsibilities. Grantees 
may include whole-school measures as well, but the FY 201 2 competition recognizes that 
classroom-level student growth i.s appropriate for the evaluation of individual classroom teachers, 
who are responsible for the achievement of the students they teach. 

Increa.sing flexibOilv for applicants to tailor their ;.'ieil'omiance-based compensation system to 
local needs. TheFY 2012 competition will promote high-quality and innovative TIF projects by 
funding two models of perfonnance-based compensation (traditional pay-tbr-performance models 
and career ladders for effective teachers). 

Encouraging applicants to implement new salary structures based, on educator etfectiveness. 
Under many peiformance-based compensation systems, awards are distributed as a bonus over an 
educator's base salary. While this approach is allowable under the FY 2012 competition, the 
notice inviting applications encourages grantees to reform their salary .structure so that base salaiy 
is determined, in part, by an eductor’s effectiveness. 

Eliminating opportunity fey a “planning year” Prior to project implemeptation. In the FY 2010 
competition, applicants that were not able to provide documentation that they bad satisfied the 
requirenKnts of all five “core elements” were still eligible to receive a grant if they-proposed to 
develop the missing core elements during a planning year. This was intended to provide grantees 
with additional time to satisfy all core element requiiements. Unfortunately, a number of 
grantees were not able to meet all core element requirements, and their project implementation 
was delayed. For the FY 2012 competition, applicants will provide additional information 
regarding their level of readiness (e.g., the extent to which they have determined their evaluation 
system rubric), educator involvement, and support that will allow reviewers to better evaluate the 
strength of their application. 

Encouraging applicants to consider' how to leverage human capital management reform, including 
performance-based compensation, to improve STEM instmctlon. Hie third piiority in the TIF 
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NFP is to encourage applicants to leverage innovative human capital management reform in oi'der 
to build a corps of effective STEM teachera. These applicants will be lequired to ineet all the 
elements of the main TIP competition, but must also describe how they plan to develop and 
implement a human capital management system focused on attracting, identifying, retainmg, and 
maximizing the talents of effective vSTEM educatois. 

15. Thank jbu for your r^ponse etqplaininghow you would use the requested increased 

funding for the Institute of Education Sciences (lES). I also asked when we could expect to 
see your proposal for reauthorization of the Education Sciences Reform Act (ESRA). 

PJease tell me when you plan to share the proposal. 

The Department has not yet developed a proposal for ESRA reauthorization. We look forward to 
working whth Congi-ess on that reaulhorizatioit. 



Example of Email from Department to Borrower Upon Loan Transfer 


Dear Borrower, 

This e-mail is to inform you that your Direct Loan^ with the Direct Loan Servicing Center, has been 

transferred to , As the number of Direct Loans continues to grow. Federal Student Aid has 

expanded their federal loan servicers to provide additional servicing capacity for the Title IV loans owned 
by the U.S. Departmenl of Education. This will ensure an efficient and effective multi-servicer, 
borrower-centric approach to servicing. Please note that it tmy take up to 1 0 days before your new 
servicer has completely loaded your information to their system. Also, please be aware that if you are a 
borrower that was on the Direct Loan Servicing Center’s Kwikpay auto debit program, that this 
information will be sent to your new servicer.. You will shortly be receiving correspondence from your 
new servicer related to the transferor your Direct Loan. This will confirm that the new servicer has 

completed the transfer of your loan at which time you may contact by calling , 

from am to pm . You can also visit their website at . 

Please note that die Ctepartment of Education’s servicers may use websites that do not have.a .gov 
domain. 

Effective immediately, please submit any inquired payments to . Make your check of money 

order payable to and mail tot 

U.S. Department of Education 

PO Box .. 

Atlanta, GA 

The Direct Loan Servicing Center will forward any unprocessed applications, such as defern'ents and 
forbearances,, to for processing along with any paynsints you may have submitted. 

Sincerely. 

Direct Loan Servicing Center 
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4 FINANCING 



Loan Type: GRAD PLUS 

Loan Disbursement Date: 05/01/10 

Current Principal Balance; $6,000.00 

Dear TEST BORROWER; 

This letter is to inform you that Nelnet began servicing your student loan referenced above on 05/26/10, after the 
U.S. Department of Education CED) transferred the servicing of your loan from the Great Lakes Borrower Services 
Department to Nelnet. Please note that the terms and conditions of your loan will not be affected by this transfer. 

Previous lender; THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Phone number: (816) 979-6580 

IMPORTANT: If your loan is currently in repayment or you are making payments on your loan, Nelnet will start 
accepting payments on behalf of ED on 05/26/lQ, and your previous servicer wili stop accepting payments 
effective the same date. If you recently received a statement from your previous servicer, please send your 
payment to the Department of Education address listed below. If you recently made s payment to your previous 
servicer, the payment will be forwarded to Nelnet within the next 30 days. 

I Payments made via iriaii must be sent to: 

i 

Department of Education 
P.O. Box 740283 
Atlanta, GA 30374-0283 

NOTE: The loan referenced above may be in a different repayment status than your toanis) already serviced by 
Nelnet. Please visitwww.nelnet.com and log in to Manage My Account where you can verify all of your loan 
statuses, make a payment, or apply for deferment or forbearafice. 

** Please reference the enclosed insert for important information about managing your student loan account with 
Nelnet. ** 

If you need additional information, please visit our website at www.heinet.com or call us toil-tree at 
1.888.48,6.4722. You may also send any communications to the address in the letterhead. We look forward to' 
serving you, 

Sincerely, 


Nelnet 
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THE SECRETARY OF EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON, DC 20202 

June 14, 2012 


Honorable Darrell E. Issa 
Chairman 

Committee on Ovensl^t and Government Reform 
House ofRepresaitatives 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Mr. Chainnan: 

Thank you for your inquiries regarding the Depaitment of Education’s (the Department’s) 
conference activity. I share your commitment to ensuring that foe Department’s conference 
'■aedviti^ efficiency taicpayer funds. 

Since my appointment in 2009, 1 have made it a priorify to ^sure that we are responsible 
stewards of taxpayer funds and use dur resources effectively and efficiently in ail weas of the 
Department’s operations. Not only is this sound governance, but it also enables us to focus our 
resources on our mission of helping students achieve better outcomes. With respect to 
conference activities, we follow both internal and external guidelines as well as applicable laws, 
including Executive Order 1 3589, the Federal Acquisition Regulations, and our own internal 
directives (i.e., Administrative Communications System (ACS) directives) governing conference 
maitegement and contracting.' 

To increase efficiency on conference spending, offices throughout foe Depaitment leverage 
available technology to the extent feasible to communicate with stakeholders and the public. 

Such technology include audio and video calls, Webinara, and online training tools. In doing 
so, we achieve a significant amount of cost savings in terms of travel and other conference 
expenses. For example, multiple technical assistance workshops that were previously conducted 
in person are now conducted forough Webinars, which not only eliminates travel costs, but also 
ensures that interested parties, who may have their own budget restiictions, continite to have 
access to importent information, tecimical assistance, and training. In order to further reduce 
costs associated with conferences, we recently issued an internal directive instructing steff to use 
avaUable Department building sp^e for conferences and meetings, if foe available space 
accommodarte a conference or meeting.^ 

The primary focus of in-person conferences is to offer training and technical assistance to those 
who are responsible for the administration and implementation of Department programs. For 


‘ OCFO;3-109; Use of Aj^opriated Funds for Subsistence, Attendaice at Meetings, and Invitational Travel (Oct. 
27,2011) 

^ OM:4-l 1 7: Scheduling and Use of the Headquarters Auditoriums for ED-Sponsored Conferences and Meetings 
(Mar. 20, 2012) 
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example, the Department’s Office of Federal Student Aid (FSA) boste an annual training 
symposium for the approximately 6,000 institutions of higher education pardcipating in the 
federal student aid programs. These institutions are responsible for annually disbureing and 
safeguarding about $150 billion in federal student aid to almost 15 million students. Last year, 
the FSA conference provided important technical assistance and training to approximately 
7,000 financial aid professionals fiom over 2,200 institutions responsible for packaging and ^ 
disbursing approximately 73 percent of all disbursed under Title IV of the Higher Education, 

Act. Taking into account corrference expenses, the conference cost per institution 
approximately $716. This important and increasingly cost-effective iavestinent helps ensure 
program integrity and potentially reduce waste, fraud, abuse, and mismanagement in the federal 
stu(^t aid programs. 

Since 2006, as a cost-savings measure, the Department worked to consolidate conferences. 
Specifically, in 2006, FSA consolidated three FSA training conferences held throughout the year 

to two In 2009, we further reduced the number of conferences from two to one, This 
consolidation resulted in a total cost savings over the pastthiee confer^c^ of $817,381 
(compared to 2008 conference costs). Moreover, FSA schedules its annual conference the week 
after Thanksgiving in order to take advantage of low facility and travel rates. These measures 
have reduced the cost per attendee by 47 percent since 2007. FSA conference costs have 
decreased, while attendance increased last year by more than 50 percent comjmi-ed to attendance 
in 2007. We continue to look for ways to advance this trend of spending less money to reach a 
wider audience. 

We also the impact of Department personnel who attend conferences by g^ei^Iy 

requiring them to have a direct role at the conference, for example, to deliver session 
presentations, respond to significant questions from the stakeholders they work witli, or to 
provide onsite logistics s^jport. At last year’s FSA confmence. Department pereonnel accounted 
for less than 3 percent of total conference attendees but were responsible for conducting a total of 
146 ttaining sessions at the four-day conference 

The Department's confa-ences related to other programs also serve important policy 
development, program implementation, and employee training functions. The Office for Civil 
Rights (OCR) management conference and the Office of Inspector General (OIG) management 
and trmning conference bring togefoer Department staff members who vwnk in different 
locations around tlie country. These events.are a cost-effective way for the Department to 
deliver statutorily mandated, high-quality training for employees. Similarly, the Office of 

Special Education Programs (OSEP) leadership conference brings together |H-ofessionals from 

around the country who work on issues related to S|^cial education to discuss policy 
developments and progr^ implementation. Collectively, these conferences offer an effective 
means to ensure that Department staff and stakeholdei-s receive important and timely inforaiation 
regarding policy and program administration. 

Also, we have sought to realize additional cost savings by conducting certain event services 
functions in-house. Since 1994, the Department has relied on the ejqiertise of Department 
persomiel to, among other things, provide guidance to program offices in the early steges of 
event planning about the most appropriate and cost-effective ways to conduct conferences, help 
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select the most appropriate venues, negotiate vaidor contracts, act as the Department s 
contacting officer’s representative for conference-related contract, and provide on-site event 
support. These employees also work closely witli event attendees and presenters to ensure that 
events achieve their intended purposes. Currently, the Department employs ten employees, who 
are paid at General Schedule grade levels rmiging from 12 to 14, who work on events. In 

addition to oonferences, these employees help to plan technical assistance workshops, 
community even^ live-streaming videos of speeches, and Webinars that allow the Depaitm^t 
to share information with stakeholders. These employees also perfoim non-event-related 
functions, incliKling managing a communications coimcilthat promotes effective and efficient 
mt«frnal comiminications, providing information technology support to Department staff beyond 
their own office, and handling general editing and proofreading communications work. The 
Depairtnent’s' employees who woik on event services seek to save moirey by negotiating lower 
costs for venues and VMidor services, obtaining discounts on approved items, and vtorking on 
multiple events at once. 

In response to your request for information regarding the cost and frequency of Depaffineht- 
fimded overnight conferences held outside of the Washington, D.C. area and attended by more 
tlan 50 employees since January 1, 2005, the Department has hested 22 conferences that meet 
your crit^ia, or ^ average of approjdnwteiy three po' year with fewer events dmii^ the past 
three years. Enclosed is alist of each , conference and its dates, location, costs, funding source, 
number of Department employees who attended, Web site address where applicable, and a 
conference description (Enclosure 1). 
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If you have further questions regarding the information herein, please have your staff contact 
Gabrielia Gome^ Assistant Secretary, Office of Legislation and Congressional Affairs, at 
(202) 401-0020. 

Sincerely, 

'Arne Duncan 

Enclosures 

cc: Honorable Elijah E. Cummii^s 
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C^l on me when ^'re ready to talk for hot^ sps^ ta- your next jw^ram ®id 1 will streaniine your site sefecKon process 


I 'icatiii 

solvers 


A big Valai^ne's Day "Thank You" to all our cB^ on Location Solver's 5tti Armiv^aiyl We so appreciate ©vet^e w*o 


From: 

S^t; 

To: 

Subjeot; 


Jermlfer Bo'jffis ’^b@locationsQlvers.GOiTi> 

Monday, February 14, 2011 12:01 PM 
Jennifer Boyce 

Happy Valerrflne's Day and 5th YearAnni^rersaty for Location Solvsrs 
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JfflirHfer Boyce 
Senior Account Manager 

>■# 1 * 



www.LQcatiQnSolvera.com 

202 - 609-7439 

jbfSilocaiioBsolviera.com 


D FinOufw 

Facebook 

www.Facebook.cQni/LocataonSdlvera 
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From: Jennifer Boyce <jb@locafionso!vsrs.<»m> 

Seirt: Monday. Febaiay 14, 201 1 1:1 1 PM 

To: 'Jennier Boyce' 

Subject: Happy Vatenttne’s Day and 5ft Year Anniversary ftr Lot^flon Sdvera 



Jennifer 


Senior Ac^nt Manager 

Location 

solvers 



www. LoGatsonSolvgiB.coii'i 

202-609-7439 

ib@locatioasoIvers.com 


D FW'Usoa. , 

Jacebook 

www.Facefti>8k^iBi/LocatiQB^yfera 
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From: Jennifer Beryce <jb@OGatiaffioiws.com> 

Sent: Tuescfey, FeiMtiary 15, 2011 9:44 AM 

To: 'Jennifer Boyce' 

Sublet: Happy Valentfrie’s Week and 58i Year AnnivwBary ibr Location Solvers 
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Jenntfer Boyce 


Server Account Manager 

L^catiii 



www.LocatjonSoivm.c om 

202 - 609-7439 

|i^ 1ocati onsQlvers.com 
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Jennifer Bo^e 


&ntor Account Manager 

lAcatiii 

solvers 


HaatssSfesSals&MB, 

202-W9-7439 

jiSssstfoMfllEassass 

D Fimt m m ■ 

Facebook ' 

www.F^€bOQk.£om^..e€atios8Solvgrs 
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jB@!ocaMnsoiA(S coir 
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Wofklt^ wfli us is always completely comf^imentary. 


Youra in sesvic©,. 

J&nnl^ Boyce 
SenkjrAc^iifrt Manager 
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From: 

Sent 

To; 

Subject: 


Jennifer Boyce <jb@locatior^vers.com> 

Tuesday. August 16. 2011 3:40 PM 
Jb@locafionsolyere.CQm 

uh oti-ShoftTerm Meetings? Lot^flon Solvere can he^ 


Ds you have shor 


i2012tneetinss? 






LecaUon Soivsfs can Mp make your meeting happen; 

j (short term is never a problem mti m wH fsovide witti results wltNn 24-48hours) 

' ‘ (never a to \fifi3i1twitii us) 

i (cKjr vdume of meetings botft nationally aid international^ = big sa\4ngs for your company dir^y ftom 


(w dait give ymi a ^les pitch ai^ tie city or properties you’re interests in, we give ym 
(we can h^p ^ with any gmupimm 10 to 1000 sleefiHng rc^ns and any imeting spacs 


thehotete) 
unl»ased toctol) 
contigumtton) 

Email ms your me^ng specifications aid If preside your resulte quiddy! 
Yours in service, 

^mut^ 

Jennifer Boyce 
Sentor Atmint Manager 


solvers 
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wyyw.locat ion Sotvers.coiT i 

202-609-7439 

1718 M Street N\N, Suite 149, 
Washington, DC2003S 

IfeeisaMBtiiAasJMB 


Proud h/!smberof ths As&idatm of Meeting PK)fes$iQnSls 


2 
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Sent Tu^cfeyj August 16, 201 1 3;^ PM 

To: ]b@locat'onsolvers.com 

Subject: uh oh.,.Short Term Meetings'? Location Soiv^s can help 


Doumi haws shaii‘» *'r ii* ' i‘.- . >i 9Q1S msstinss'? 



o^figyiBtion) 


Email me your meeting s?j^ficati(ms and I'H provide your resufe quidtiy! 
Youre in sarvi^, 


Jenifer Boyt» 
Serya-AcaHintMarjager 
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www.LocationSolversxom 

202-609-7439 

1718 M Street NW, Suite 149, 
Washington, DC2003S 





PmM MBmb& of Sm Assocfa^n ofMmSng P/ofisssfona/s 
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Doyou havgshQi • 


rj’ ' *’1 ' 


i 2S12 nKBtings? 


k- 


Locailon Solvers can help make your meeting happen: 


the hotels) 
untMsed ^ds!) 
c»nfiguratKW\) 


(short term is never a probl«Ti and weswll pro^nde you with results within 2448tX)urs) 

' ' ■ (neveradiargetovrarkwithus} 

(our v(^um8 of meetings both nationally and internattonally b^f savings for your company directty fran 


(we dcm't give you a sales pitch foe ci^ or properties youl^ interested fo, we give ymj 

(we can hefo ym any grmip fran 10 to KTOO sle^ng nx^s and any meeting ^cs 


Pmsif ma vniir mosHnn shiQrJfir>9tinne anH 1'S nmvirie vni ir rsfiiiitis niiiHkM 
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www.locatlonSotvers.com 

202-609-7439 

1718 M Street NW, Suite 149, 
Washington, DC 20036 



Pmud Member d fte AssoaStwj ofMe^ng iProfess/onafs 


[Whereupon, at 12:36 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 

o 



